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In a previous paper,' I reported two cases of voluntary con- 
trol over the distance location of visual objects. In order to 





secure new cases of the phenomenon and to determine the rela- 





tive frequency of its occurrence, I have canvassed a series of 





classes in psychology. The ¢xvoluntary movement of the visual 
field occurs quite frequently ; a description of some typical cases 
of the involuntary phenomenon will be reserved for a later 
paper. Such involuntary movements occur with all persons 







possessing voluntary control, but this latter power is possessed 
by only a small percentage of those persons subject to the 
involuntary illusory movements. On the average one person 







out of every seven is subject to the involuntary illusion, while 





but five cases of voluntary control were discovered among 350 
students. Of those subject to the involuntary illusion, about one 
in ten also possesses the power of voluntary control. Several 
new features in the voluntary phenonenon were reported which 






are of sufficient interest to merit a short description. 
I. The first subject is a New York business man about forty 
years of age. The phenomenon first occurred involuntarily at 






the age of 17 years during convalescence from a severe attack 
of typhoid fever. Later it was found that the illusory move- 
ments could be produced at will. The volitional control is pos- 
sible at all times and under any conditions. The amount of 







movement possible is directly proportional to the intensity of the 
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illumination. Ona bright day objects can be moved forward 
up to a distance of two feet from the face or back to the appar- 
ent distance of the horizon. ‘The movement refers to the entire 
visual field. The visual objects do not become confused or 
blurred in the least; they remain single and maintain a constant 
size throughout the depth displacement. As a consequence the 
movements are real and striking in appearance and the visual 
objects retain all their tangible and substantial characteristics 
throughout the movement. When the objects are brought for- 
ward close to the face, the subject feels that so far as appear- 
ances go he could reach out and touch them with as much 
assurance as in normal perception. After a displacement, the 
objects are regarded as having attained their true location when 
they are brought back to the apparent position where they were 
first seen. 

The subject could give no account of the method of volun- 
tary control. He could detect no strain or altered feeling which 
could be located or described. He was merely conscious of the 
mental decision. This may be due to the fact that the subject 
has never had any practice in introspective descriptions in psy- 
chological terms. No movements of the eyes or of the lens 
were detected by the writer. In the dim illumination necessary 
for a phakoscopic examination, the extent of the illusory move- 
ments was much minimized and, as a consequence, the lenticular 
changes would be small in case they did condition the illusion. 
Not even a suggestion of a lens change was present, and the 
writer was forced to the opinion that the volitional illusions with 
this subject are in no way conditioned by eye or lens move- 
ments. This conclusion is also supported by the fact that the 
visual images undergo no change in size or distinctness during 
the illusion. ‘The subject possesses good vision, he has never 
been afflicted with any eye troubles, nor does he wear glasses. 

2. With the second subject the illusion is merely one of dis- 
tance and not of movement. The visual field appears now far 
away and now near, but it does not move backward and forward. 
Objects appear to get to positions without movement; they 
become larger and smaller, but merely the result and not the 
process is perceived. The phenomenon occurs both voluntarily 
and involuntarily. 
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(a) The subject first noted the involuntary phenomenon when 
she was about nine years of age. It may have occurred before 
this time for all she knows. She had no sickness or unusual 
experiences at this time. The phenomenon has occurred rather 
frequently ever since — a period of twelve years. It may occur 
under any condition of illumination though it has been more 
frequent at night with dim artificial lighting. A rather long 
and steady fixation seems to be a predisposing condition. The 
phenomenon has occurred very frequently while the subject has 
been listening to a speaker in a church or lecture hall. A con- 
strained position of the eyes in the sockets tends to induce the 
illusion. All objects in the visual field suddenly appear much 
farther away than usual. This increased apparent. distance 
varies from 100 feet to one half of a mile, but it is constant for 
any particular experience. The objects do not become doubled, 
blurred or confused in the least; they remain as vivid and as 
distinct in outline and surface as in normal perception. The 
visual objects decrease in size in proportion to their increased 
distance from the observer. This change in distance and size 
is not experienced; the objects are merely seen smaller and 
farther away than usual. While listening to a speaker, the 
corresponding auditory illusion occurs ; the voice seems to come 
trom the distance. Although the voice remains as loud and 
distinct as usual, the subject has noted that she involuntarily 
leans forward as one naturally does in accommodating for a far 
distance. The illusion persists for eight to forty-five minutes in 
spite of all efforts to destroy it. When she turns her head and 
eyes about during the illusion, generally all objects appear much 
farther away than usual no matter where she looks. Sometimes 
the new objects are perceived at their proper distance, but in 
this case the illusion still persists whenever she looks back at 
the primary field. She has attempted to destroy the illusion by 
rubbing, blinking and moving the eyes. Occasionally these 
efforts are successful if persisted in for some time, but generally 
such means are not effective. The only certain method is eye 
closure for a period of five to fifteen minutes. When the illusion 
disappears, it does not recur within ten minutes, and generally 


not for some time. The illusion is not conditioned or accom- 
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panied by fatigue nor by any disagreeable ocular experiences. 
Some slight eye strain is generally present. In no case has the 
visual field ever appeared to be located in front of its actual 
position. The illusion has always been one of increased 
distance. 

(4) In describing the experience to her friends several years 
ago she was induced to attempt a voluntary production of the 
illusion. She succeeded in the first trial and her ability has 
increased quite noticeably with practice. The phenomenon 
may be produced at any time, though dim artificial illumination 
is a favoring circumstance. She fixes her attention on some 
object and steadily imagines it in a more distant location. A 
period of one half to two minutes is necessary to provoke the 
illusion. The eyes water and smart to some extent. There is 
always an orbital strain situated back of the bulb. No feeling 
inside of the eye balls can be detected. The increased distance 
of the field varies in the different tests but it remains constant 
for any one trial. The subject cannot influence the amount of 
the illusion either before or during the test. She never has 
beforehand the least idea as to how far back the field will 
appear. No movement is perceived. Objects remain as dis- 
tinct as usual but they become smaller in proportion to their 
increased location. The forward illusion has never been pro- 
duced. The phenomenon is terminated by moving or closing 
the eyes and by relaxing the orbital strain. Both conditions 
are necessary. When she rotates her eyes while maintaining 
the strain, all objects, no matter where she looks, appear more 
distant than they really are. Generally the illusion is termi- 
nated immediately by these means, but occasionally two minutes 
are necessary to effect the result. Apparently the length of 
time necessary in terminating the illusion is proportional to the 
time necessary to initiate it. The illusion is not accompanied 
by any movement of the eyes or of the lens. The subject pos- 
sesses good eyesight but wears glasses whenever she does 
much reading. 

With monocular conditions, the illusion may be produced 
much more readily than with binocular vision. The illusion 
occurs immediately and without any orbicular strain. More- 
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over the apparent distance of the visual objects varies during 
the test instead of remaining constant as it does under binocular 
conditions. The illusion persists during all eye movements; 
it can be terminated only by eye movement and a return to bin- 
ocular vision. 

3. The depth illusion with the third subject was described 
briefly in a previous paper on the ‘ Apparent Control of the 
Position of the Visual Field." The phenomenon first occurred 
after a severe nervous attack some seven years ago. The field 
may be moved up to five feet of the subject or back to the 
horizon. ‘The extent of movement possible and the ease of its 
production depend upon the intensity of the illumination. The 
visual objects decrease slightly in size as the field moves back- 
ward, but the decrease in size does not seem to be proportional 
to the increase of distance. Introspectively the decrease in size 
is due to the fact that the edges of the images seem to fade away. 
There is no doubling of images. Confusion of contour and sur- 
face occur as the field is moved from its real location. In the 
return movement, the field is judged to have reached its real 
position when the maximum of distinctness is secured. 

The illusion can be produced with monocular vision but not 
so easily as under binocular conditions. It also occurs much 
more readily with the left eye than with the right. 

Each direction of movement is accompanied by a character- 
istic sensory experience located within the eye in the ciliary 
region. The subject was not able to describe these feelings as 
satisfactorily as one might wish. For the backward movement, 
the feeling was termed an ‘ expansive’ one which on the whole 
was effortful. The antagonistic experience was termed a feel- 
ing of contraction and relaxation. The terms seem to refer to 
a radial expansion and contraction. Marked pupillary changes 
occur but they are irregular and spasmodic in character. No 
definite kind of pupillary change was an invariable concomitant 
of each direction of image movement. No eye movements were 
present. In the phakoscopic tests the extent of illusory move- 
ment possible was extremely small owing to the dim illumination 
necessary. I was under the impression that slight lenticular 


'PsycH. REv., Vol. XIV., No. 6, pp. 357-382. 
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changes occurred concomitantly with the illusory movement of 
the field, but the changes were too slight to admit of any state- 
ments in regard to their accommodatory character. ‘The feeling 
inside the bulb, the pupillary changes, and the blurring of the 
images support the assumption of lenticular disturbances. 

4. This subject has always experienced difficulty in motor 
adaptations to visual objects. She invariably tends to adapt her 
movements for too short a distance. She has noted the difli- 
culty especially in such activities as playing tennis, catching 
balls, crocheting, etc. The first step of a stairway generally 
presents some difficulty. Without glasses this tendency to reach 
in front of objects is much exaggerated. In this condition there 
is a constant strain within her eyes. Objects seem very large 
and very near to her. In walking along a street, the houses 
simply overpower her with their apparent vastness, while she 
feels herself to be about the size of a fly and experiences a 
marked tendency toward dizziness. 

The subject possesses an absolute control over the distance 
of the visual field. She can bring the field close up to her eyes 
or remove it to the apparent distance of the horizon. She has 
possessed this power all her life. The illusion may be effected 
at any time and under all circumstances, though the ease and 
degree of the control is at a maximum with strong illumina- 
tion. The movement is effected in immediate response to her 
will without the least difficulty. To use her own words, she 
moves the field in the same manner that she moves her hand by 
merely thinking of the intended position. Objects grow larger 
as they move toward her and become smaller as they are 
removed to more distant positions. The clearness and distinct- 
ness of the images vary with the movement. The maximum 
distinctness of the fixated object is the criterion by which she 
judges as to its real location in depth. This volitional move- 
ment of the field is not a matter of amusement but it is rather 
one of the necessities of life, for she is accustomed to move the 
field back and forth in order to secure more distinct vision and 
to attain a more adequate conception of the real distances of 
objects. 

The illusion can be effected only with binocular vision. 
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Under monocular conditions no voluntary movement of the field 
is possible. 

Each direction of movement is accompanied by character- 
istic sensory experiences inside the bulb. With the forward 
direction, she experiences an enlargement of the pupil and a 
contractile, or effortful, muscular feeling located in the ciliary 
region. There isa pull, or movement feeling, radially outward 
and backward to some extent. When the field is removed, the 
pupil feels smaller. The muscular experience is one of relax- 
ation having a forward and a radially contractile direction. 

Such introspective descriptions are necessarily difficult to 
a novice, and the question naturally arises as to their reliability. 
The description of the pupillary changes is correct and the sub- 
ject detected the alterations without any suggestions on my part. 
In first studying the case, I noted these concomitant pupillary 
changes and in order to confirm the correctness of my observa- 
tions I requested the subject to move the field back and forth as 
she pleased while I would attempt to call out the direction of 
the movements initiated. My success rather dumbfounded the 
subject but she finally exclaimed that she understood my method 
because the pupil became larger and smaller for the forward 
and backward movements respectively. This introspective de- 
tection of the pupillary changes also occurred with Miss Allen. 
The kinesthetic experiences inside of the bulb were first de- 
scribed in response to a series of questions. The influence of 
suggestion is quite possible. Some nine months later the sub- 
ject was requested to write out as fully as possible a description 
of all the changes she could detect. In some respects her lang- 
uage was a trifle vague, but on the whole her description corre- 
sponded to that formerly given. 

In regard to observed concomitant changes, no eye move- 
ments occur. Alterations of the size of the pupil are so marked 
that an observer can easily call off the direction of the correlated 
movements of the visual field. In the dim illumination neces- 
sary to the phakoscopic test, the extent of the illusory movements 
is minimized, and as a consequence lenticular adjustments, if 
present, would be small. However, I was quite confident that 
corresponding movements of the anterior lenticular image were 
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present. The changes in the distinctness of the visual objects, 
the pupillary alterations and the presence of motor feelings in- 
side of the bulb support the contention as to the existence of 
accommodatory changes of the lens corresponding to the move- 
ments of the visual field.’ 

The last two cases are similar to those previously reported. 
Accompanying the volitional control of the visual field are changes 
in the distinctness and size of the images and in the size of the 
pupil, characteristic motor experiences within the bulb, and con- 
comitant lenticular adjustments. No eye movements occur. 
These two cases support the general contention of the former 
paper’ that the relative functional importance of the various 
criteria of depth is an individual variant, and that, so far as 
accommodation and convergence are concerned, there is a rare 
type of case in which accommodation possesses the greater func- 
tion. In this type, dissociation of the two motor functions may 
be obtained by direct voluntary control overthe lens. The evi- 
dence in favor of lenticular changes as conditioning the voli- 
tional movements of the field is not equally conclusive for the 
three subjects. With Miss Allen the evidence was clear cut 
and definite, while a minimum of assurance was felt with the 
third subject of this paper. 

The experiences of two other persons belong to the above 
type. The extent of volitional movement possible is quite 
small. The only new feature is the fact that one person was 
unaware of her ability until the possibility was suggested by my 
accounts of such cases. The involuntary phenomenon had 
occurred very frequently previous to this time. The ease of 
production and the extent of movement are increasing with 
practice. 

The first two cases are similar in the following respects: 
No eye movements, lenticular adjustments, or pupillary changes 

1It is to be noted that the pupillary changes in relation to the direction of 
the illusion in the above account are the reverse of what they are in other cases 
where I have been able to make observations with any degree of confidence as 


to their accuracy. The fact indicates for this subject a receding illusion for near 
accommodatory adjustments if the usual relation between the pupil and the 


lens obtains. 
? PsycH. REv., Vol. XIII., pp. 258-275. 
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occur. There are no kinesthetic experiences within the bulb, 
nor any changes in the distinctness of the visual objects. Evi- 
dently the third dimensional movements are not accompanied 
nor conditioned by any appropriate motor adjustments that can 
be detected. The facts again support our contention as to the 
individual variability of the relative importance of the criteria of 
depth, and indicate the existence of a new type in which neither 
accommodation nor convergence is of major importance. This 
effective criterion of depth is termed a ‘ central factor’ because 
(1) it is a subjective condition inasmuch as it is directly sus- 
ceptible to volition ; (2) it involves no detectable adjustments in 
the sense organ, and (3) it is unknown so far as any positive 
evidence is concerned. By the term ‘central factor’ I mean 
these three things and nothing more. Outside of this the matter 
is one of speculation. 

Of the various known criteria of depth, brightness is one 
which potentially meets these conditions. Indistinctness of sur- 
face and contour might be a factor, but it presupposes lenticular 
or convergent disturbances. However, confusion of images did 
not occur with the two subjects with whom it is necessary to 
assume the effectiveness of a central factor. Several objections 
can be raised against the brightness hypothesis: (1) The changes 
in brightness are not noticed. This objection is not insuperable, 
for it is possible that these changes are not noticed because in- 
terpreted in distance terms. (2) The volitional alteration of the 
brightness of perceptual objects is questionable. Granted that 
the brightness might be decreased, yet it is necessary to assume 
an increase of brightness beyond the normal to account for the 
movement of the objects to positions in front of their real loca- 
tion. This would necessitate the assumption of a central rein- 
forcement and inhibition of the brightness of sensory experiences 


by appropriate cortical activities. That such a result may occur 
with some individuals is not altogether improbable. In a pre- 
vious paper’ I described a case wherein volitional central activ- 


ities approximated a perceptual reality. 
It may be assumed that the central factor consists of motor 
impulses normally involving or accompanying distance adjust- 
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ments of the sense organ, which movements for some reason do 
not occur during the illusion. The contention has been ad- 
vanced previously’ that the efficient factor in space perception 
is the innervating impulse and not the afferent impulses result- 
ing from the actual adjustment. If this theory is true, it is 
necessary to assume the existence of either a convergent or ac- 
commodatory innervation without the usual consequent act. The 
difficulty consists in explaining the absence of motor results. 
One possibility may be mentioned. Suppose that the eyes are 
strained to the right while the attempted movement is prevented 
by the antagonistic muscles. In one sense the two opposing 
motor innervations are equal because a condition of equilibrium 
results. In another sense the rightward innervation is much the 
stronger and it overflows, as it were, into many secondary chan- 
nels. All of the facial muscles are drawn to the right. In 
other words, antagonistic innervations are not necessarily equal 
in intensity or spatial significance. The writer is somewhat in- 
clined to ascribe to such a view largely because of an aversion 
to using undefined central conditions as explanatory principles 
except in a case of real necessity. 

It has been suggested that these illusions occur during mo- 
ments of monocular vision. Undoubtedly the strength of the 
visual activities in the two eyes does alternate from time to time 
and there may be occasions when the vision of one eye is prac- 
tically wz7. This suggestion presents several difficulties: (1) 
It would be necessary to assume that these subjects possess the 
power to neglect vision of one eye at will. This objection is 
not insuperable, however. (2) Granted that this condition ob- 
tains, yet the theory fails to explain anything. The illusory 
movements must still be due to changes in some of the factors 
governing depth. For example, the rapid oscillation between 
monocular and binocular vision effected by the interposition of 
a screen before one eye is accompanied by changes in the ap- 
parent distance of the fixated object, but this change in depth 
is supposed to be due to convergent movements of the eyes.’ 


‘Carr, ‘ Visual Illusion of Motion,’ PsycH. REv., Mon. Sup., Vol. VII., 
pp. 92-111. Also PsycH. RkV., Vol. XIII., No. 4, pp. 273-275. 
?James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I1., p. 92. 
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The theory leaves the problem as to the immediate effective 
conditions of the illusion still open. The fact that convergent 
movements do not occur during these volitional illusions indi- 
cates that the suggested theory is questionable. (3) Binocular 
parallax conditions depth perception, and since the effectiveness 
of this factor is destroyed by the conditions of the assumption, 
it might be supposed that depth factors subject to volition are 
effectively operative upon the location of the field only under 
this condition ; the illusion could be produced only or much more 
easily when the effect of the binocular parallax is absent, 7. ¢., 
with monocular vision. As a matter of fact, the illusion is more 
difficult to produce under monocular conditions with Miss Allen 
and with subject 3. The fourth subject cannot effect the illu- 
sion at all with monocular vision. The assumption has a 
potential validity only with subject 2. (4) The hypothesis that 
monocular vision obtains during the illusion is disproved by the 
following tests. With Miss Allen, objects were placed in the 
line of vision on both sides of the fixated object. Both images 
of these objects remained visible during the illusion. With 
three subjects the following experiment was performed to test 
this hypothesis. The subjects fixated some distant object. Two 
objects were placed a foot apart and some eighteen inches in 
front of the observer. A screen was so placed that the distant 
object was perceived binocularly, while each eye could perceive 
but one of the near objects. During the illusion both near ob- 
jects were continuously visible and they participated in the 
movement of the field. Evidently a condition of monocular 
vision is not necessary for the production of the illusion. 


‘The MS. of this article was received January 25, 1908.— Ep. 








ON MEANING. A SYMPOSIUM BEFORE THE 
WESTERN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, DECEMBER, 1907. 

I. MEANING AND IMAGE. 

BY PROFESSOR W. B. PILLSBURY, 

University of Michigan. 

In the current use of the word meaning we have one of the 
best instances of the current tendency to confuse structure and 
function. Meaning can be very easily conceived and even 
represented to ourselves as long as we consider its use alone, 
but it is very illusive as soon as we attempt to pin ourselves 
down to accurate definition, and gives even more trouble when 
we attempt to point out the structures that stand at the basis of 
the meaning. If we look to the history of the term we find that 
Bradley had no difficulty in demonstrating that an image and 
its signification were entirely distinct, that no image, as images 
were ordinarily defined in the psychology of his day, could be 
what the logician reasoned with or about. ‘ Man’ that we have 
in mind as we think ‘ man is primarily distinguished from the 
animal by his readier and more complicated responses’ is not 
the picture that we have as we formulate the sentence or conclu- 
sion. But if one looks to Bradley’s writings for a definite state- 
ment of what meaning is as a conscious process, one is every- 
where baffled. Meanings are the things that are really asso- 
ciated. They are the only things that logic is concerned with. 
They are organized into a universe that may or may not be said to 
exist in advance of knowledge. When we ask however how this 
world of meanings is related to the individual consciousness that 
we know or to the images or particulars with which all Knowing 
is assumed to begin, we look in vain for a satisfactory answer. 
The most that we get from Bradley or Bosanquet on this point 
is metaphor, the metaphor of signal flags and their signals, of 
words and their meanings. 

It may be said with some truth that since Bradley all of the 
discussions have been devoted toward giving a clear statement 
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of the relation between meaning and idea, between the world 
of thought and the mental content. This has been variously 
pictured. Gore would have us believe, and with good warrant, 
that image is stimulus, meaning the response, image, the struc- 
ture, idea the use that is made of the structure. The view 
harmonizes well with the current use of the two words and with 
actual observations in the thought world. 

More recently Hoernlé has insisted that meaning and image 
cannot be separated, with the added implication that the mean- 
ing is an ultimate process that cannot be further defined or 
described. 

We may accept both of these theories, but even then we 
meet other difficulties in distinguishing the two processes. 
There is no stimulus without response. What we ordinarily 
appreciate is the reference not the symbol; as we think we have 
meanings always, never images. If we accept Gore’s definition, 
meaning alone tends to be left in consciousness, image is a 
vanishing quantity. By Hoernlé, too, the problem seems to be 
stated only, not solved. To make image and meaning different 
aspects of one psychic whole is a formal statement in denial of 
the previously asserted separation that probably must be ac- 
cepted but the assertion is supported by no definite proof nor 
does it bring us much nearer an adequate idea of the relation 
that we are concerned to understand. 

Still another use has been made recently of the distinction 
between image and meaning. I refer to the discussion by 
Woodworth and Thorndike of the necessity for an image in 
advance of voluntary movement. From one point of view this 
discussion avowedly contributes nothing to the elucidation of the 
nature of meaning. It rather makes use of the earlier devel- 
oped distinction to escape the ¢mpasse in the explanation of 
the origination of voluntary movement. Briefly Woodworth 
becomes convinced by observation of himself and others that 
voluntary movements are frequently executed when there is no 
image that can be detected, or at least no image that is at all 
closely related to the movement that is performed. If there be 
no image present, Woodworth argues that the only alternative 
is to assume that the movement is controlled by pure thought or 
meaning. 
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Before we can do justice to this theory or use it as a solvent 
for the explanation of the relation between image and meaning, 
it will be necessary to consider what seems to me the more helpful 
constructive side of Woodworth’s theory, the physiological ex- 
planation. This, it will be remembered, is that movement is 
determined by large masses of nervous elements acting as a unit, 
that no part of the activity can be regarded as alone responsible 
for the movement but the whole system must play its part.’ If 
we carry this statement over to meaning it would indicate that 
meaning would be the correlate of large masses of nerve units 
that are closely connected. Image would presumably corre- 
spond to the action of a relatively restricted number of elements 
in the sensory area. This view seems to harmonize perfectly 
with the facts. There is probably no voluntary movement that 
cannot be thus referred to a vast mass of related elements, even 
if we consider nothing but the sensory elements. As one reads 
aloud even in a reflex sort of way the voice must be controlled 
by the visual impressions from the page, by the sound of the 
spoken words, whether loud or low, and by the sensory impres- 
sions from the organs of speech as well. Were any one of the 
sensory elements removed by blindness, deafness, or anzsthesia 
of the muscles of speech, reading would be impossible or would 
be uncertain in its quality. But in addition to all of this there 
must be some control by the general purpose in reading and the 
general meaning of the context that would determine the modu- 
lation of the voice, and would inhibit the pronunciation of any 
word that was not in harmony with the whole. It is certain that 
one need be conscious of but very few of the elements in this 
complex and of but one groupat atime. Certainly too any one 
group of elements in the complex may be unconscious and the 
movement take place as it does. What dominates consciousness 
is almost always the purpose of reading or of the movement of 
whatever kind, not the sensations that pathological and physi- 
ological facts assure us must be present during the movement. 
This general complex is what too on any interpretation of the 
kind must be called meaning. So far we may go with Wood- 
worth in his statement of the nature of the processes that con- 


trol action. 
1Garman Studies in Philosophy and Psychology, p. 391. 
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A similar series of experiments that emphasizes a slightly 
different phase of the problem, and reaches conclusions of a 
slightly different kind is that of Ach in Dre Willenstatigkett 
und das Denken. Ach it will be remembered worked with 
reaction times, and studied the sensory and other elements that 
controlled the response in very much the same way as Wood- 
worth. He too found that many responses were without any 
preliminary image. When, e. g¢., the subject was working with 
choice reactions, the stimulus alone would receive attention and 
no noticeable imagery would intervene between stimulus and 
response. What determined the response was the purpose or 
awareness of the task that had been set by the experimenter for 
that series and even this was often but vaguely conscious. The 
response itself became very nearly reflex, but choice was made 
between the several possible reflexes that had been developed 
in the course of the experiments by the purpose that dominated 
that particular series. The stimulus is always effective in some 
degree and helps to determine the course of the action but all 
of the sensory elements have dropped from consciousness as 
they always do when motor responses become automatic. In 
the theory of Ach, purpose or task is the essential element in 
the determination of action. Idea and even stimulus takes a 
secondary place. To bring together then the factors that 
control voluntary movement, we find-that we must have stimuli 
from two or more different senses which share in the immediate 
control of the ’movement, that these stimuli must be interpreted 
by earlier experiences and coérdinated by a present purpose or 
task. What idea, if any, need be present cannot be said with 
certainty. Either the remote or the resident sensation may be 
conscious or may drop from consciousness and the purpose may 
be but vaguely represented in consciousness and the action still 
follow its usual course; but each and all of these factors must 
be represented in the physiological activities out of which the 
response grows. 

If we agree with Woodworth and Ach that these are the 
elements that are present in the voluntary act, our question 
recurs to our original problem, how much of the process are we 
to call image and how much are we tocall meaning. Certainly 
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the bare image alone can never suffice to control movement; we 
must always have the larger appreciation of purpose that corre- 
sponds in action to what the logician calls meaning. If now 
however we accept Woodworth’s application of the word, then 
all of the complex process outlined about must constitute the 
meaning. In other words, dropping out the elements that may 
not be conscious at the moment of action, what we are conscious 
of and what is essential to action is the complex interrelation of 
sensation with sensation and of sensation with idea and purpose, 
and this it is that by their definition we must call meaning. But 
if we we make strict application of this theory and connect it 
with general observation it would seem that all action takes 
place through meaning, never through image. 

While then we may agree with Woodworth as to the facts of 
the control of voluntary movement, we may take exception, it 
seems to me, to his assumption that the meaning is anything 
mysterious or unusual in consciousness, or even to the implica- 
tion that it is any particularly new addition to the elements that 
are ordinarily considered in a discussion of the voluntary move- 
ment. His meaning or pure thought is not apparently, from his 
physiological interpretation, anything added to stimulus, sen- 
sation or idea, is in fact nothing more than a new codrdina- 
tion, a new interrelation between sensation, idea and earlier 
experience, controlled or represented by the purpose or task of 
the moment. 

If we compare the factors involved in the control of move- 
ment with the processes involved in meaning in reference to 
thought, we can see that the two harmonize in so far as the 
image is ever subordinate, while the meaning is always the im- 
portant element. This I have attempted to show in earlier 
papers before the society and it has also been asserted by Bald- 
win ' for all concrete mental processes. Moreover each specific 
sensory element is subordinated to and dependent upon the more 
general purpose that dominates thinking as it dominates action. 
If we say with Gore that meaning is function or response, image 
structure or stimulus, we find that what response is given to 
stimulus, or what use is made of structure depends upon the 


' Thought and Things, I., p. 137. 
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general content or purpose of the moment, just as the action 
depends upon the purpose or task set by oneself or another. 
In this case too the physiological processes would be similar to 
those that control action. We would have not one sensory ele- 
ment, but a sensory content associated with a vast number of 
other sensory and motor elements, dominated and controlled by 
still other and more remote nervous processes. So, in asimple 
example, when I say ‘that man is good’ the meaning of the 
word good is to be found in the earlier associates of the word 
and in the present context, the present purpose with which | 
use the word. If I speak the word in this connection or to a 
psychologist of a psychologist, I probably mean skill in psy- 
chological analysis, or extended knowledge of psychological 
facts, obviously, were I delivering a funeral oration or selecting 
a man for a football team, the same words would have an entirely 
different meaning. So both in action and in thought the im- 
portant element is meaning not image, and meaning is the cor- 
relate of the physiological processes that have long been recog- 
nized as at the basis of thought and action. Meaning in this 
sense is a total consciousness as opposed to some detached frag- 
ment of that consciousness. In another sense however we find 
some justification for the assertion of Bradley and Bosanquet 
that meanings are always universal or typical. Even this how- 
ever is only to say that consciousness in the concrete is never in 
terms of bare particulars but is always made up of experiences 
that have been rounded out and modified by other experiences. 
Even in sense perception we never receive the bare sensation of 
psychology; we always replace it by a construction that has 
developed gradually through earlier experience, to explain, 
harmonize, or standardize concrete experiences. We see acute 
and obtuse angles in furniture but we perceive right angles. 
Furthermore we are aware not of the acute and obtuse angles 
that we see but of the right angles that we perceive. Similarly 
in thought we deal not with the concrete changes of color in the 
test tube but with interchange of atoms or ions, a statement of 
theory grown out of experience to standardize or interpret 
experience. Soeverywhere in scientific and every day thought, 
we find that we deal with meanings, or with standards that have 
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precipitated from experience not with the immediate experi- 
ences themselves. In this sense all thought deals with con- 
structions, with abstractions. Both of these uses of meanings 
apply to all thought, and are in reality very closely related. 
One cannot have this typical representative except in the larger 
setting of consciousness, and on the other hand one cannot 
think ideas in their relations without using these earlier devel- 
oped types or standards. 

We come then to the conclusion that meaning is practically 
everything. We always see the meaning as we look, think in 
meanings as we think, act in terms of meaning when we act. 
Apparently we are never distinctly conscious of anything but 
meanings. If meaning is thus the exclusive factor in conscious- 
ness one-half of our problem still remains to be solved, what is 
image. We have practically reversed the ordinary starting 
point. Usually image is taken for granted and meaning must 
be explained. The fact seems to be however that far from being 
something ultimate and inexplicable added to image, meaning 
is the concrete process, the process actually open to observation 
and image needs accounting for. In this respect the relation 
between image and meaning is much like that between sensation 
and perception. Image is logically first, but is recognized late 
in concrete experience, if it is present at all except as a theoret- 
ical construction. 

Our next problem then is to determine what the image is and 
how it happens to exist in addition to the universal, the immedi- 
ately given conscious experience. The simplest answer is to 
say that image is just another meaning.’ The image is the psy- 
chologist’s construction to explain the mental operations as the 
ion is the chemist’s to interpret his reactions. It is a type that 
he sees as he looks into his own consciousness as the table top 
with edges perpendicular is the type he sees in the world outside. 
Just as the latter meaning too comes spontaneously under a given 
set of circumstances so the interpretation of a mental state that 
makes of it an image is the spontaneous outcome of another set 
of circumstances. One is apparently a meaning on exactly the 
same level as the other. A diamond looked at as a chemical 


'Cf. Baldwin : ‘ Discussion, Thought and Things,’ Psych. Bull., IV., p. 125. 
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substance is one thing, has one meaning, as a symbol of wealth 
or affection it has others. When one looks at the experience 
in the furtherance of a psychological investigation it takes still 
a fourth meaning. The thing will have a different appearance 
in each meaning. What gives the different meanings and the 
different appearances is the difference in the purpose and in the 
mental setting that is present. Under the influence of the dom- 
inant mental process different interpretations start up to modify 
the central element. These make the diamond now a piece of 
crystallized carbon, now an investment, and again a token of 
affection. When the observer later turns psychologist the same 
experience becomes a complex of visual sensations, a revived 
memory process or a mass of organic sensations. The psy- 
chologist’s image then is but one meaning among many. It has 
the same physiological basis. When one interpretation is given 
the diamond, one group of associates is aroused by it, one 
group of sensory nerve-cells is started into simultaneous re- 
sponse; when viewed in another way another mass of cells is 
aroused although each excitation irradiates from the same cen- 
tral point. The image too is not so far as perceived a simple 
element. It must be constituted of other elements grouped 
about the common point of departure. In this case however 
the aroused experiences are earlier mental experiences, rather 
than other chemical, bartering or emotional experiences. An 
image then is a meaning in both uses of the word. It is an 
aggregation of one sensory element with other sensory elements 
that interpret it, and it is a type or standard that is used by the 
psychologist to explain the mental processes as the chemist uses 
the atom to explain his reactions. This particular meaning 
then is one that attaches to every experience in so far as it is 
capable of psychological interpretation. In that sense too every 
meaning may be regarded as made up of images so that what 
temporally is prior is, from one point of view, logically a 
sequence. This again is merely to assert that every experience 
is capable of at least two interpretations, has at least two mean- 
ings, a psychological and a physical. 

The immediate incentive to the psychological interpretation, 
to regarding an experience as an image or as composed of im- 
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ages, is to have a psychological question in mind. In this 
respect again the psychological is not different from any other 
meaning. The meaning of any object changes with its setting, 
with the question in mind as one looks. What gives rise to the 
psychological question varies with the individual and from 
moment to moment with the same individual. We may agree 
with the Dewey school that one powerful incentive is the failure 
of memory or disparity between the memory and the renewed 
experience in the external word. When mental processes fail 
us we are compelled to be interested in the nature of the ordinary 
and the exceptional memory content. But there are probably 
other circumstances that give rise to the question, and given the 
question the meaning or interpretation is bound to arise. Weare 
not here concerned with the natural history of the psychological 
function. 

We have then practically inverted the ordinary relation be- 
tween meaning and image. Where the usual view is that the 
image is the primary process and the meaning is derived from 
it in some way or is another ultimate, we find that in concrete 
consciousness the meaning is the primary process, and image is 
but another kind of meaning. This view has the advantage 
that it can give some explanation of the image, while if we 
assume the image as the starting point it is not possible to assign 
a satisfactory place to the meaning in terms of the image. The 
only alternative is to make it another ultimate, and that unneces- 
sarily multiplies postulates, particularly as no essential relation 
of one to the other can be established. 


II. THe NATURE OF THE MENTAL IMAGE. 


BY PROFESSOR STEPHEN COLVIN, 
University of Illinois. 


A much-abused word, within psychology and without, is 
imagination. Popularly the term usually stands for a state of 
mind given over to the contemplation of unrealities and to the 
creation of fancies; to delusions and extravagant romancing. 
Yet very little reflection should convince us that imagination (if 
we mean by it anything more than the wildest fantasies of the 
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abnormal mind) has, even in its forms of free productive creation, 
a very firm grasp on the real universe, and that it is by no means 
an airy nothing, divorced from the realm of concrete being. 

Not alone the plain man, but sometimes the psychologist as 
well, would have us believe that the chief distinction between 
the mental image and the percept is that the former is unreal 
and the latter real. While it is not my purpose to defend here 
to any exterit the perfectly tenable proposition that the object of 
imagination has an external reality and is not merely subjective 
and individual, I wish to insist in passing on the thoroughgoing 
reality of the mental image and to claim for it the same sort of 
objectivity as that which belongs to the object of sensation, 
namely, the objectivity of a transmental reference, and to urge 
that this is the only sense in which an object of consciousness 
can be real.’ 

When I imagine a book, I have not set into operation an act 
of capricious, individual fancy. I refer the imagined book toa 
world external to my passing momentary thought, just as truly 
as I refer the perceived book to this same external world.’ 

Further, if there were any warrant for making such a dis- 
tinction between the image and the percept, it is a distinction 
that, as Miss Calkins points out, is rather epistemological than 
psychological. The psychologist cannot get at the transmental 
object of either imagination or perception. The only criterion 
that he can employ is the pragmatic criterion of a wider experi- 
ence, and in this wider experience he will find that often the 
percept, as well as the image, is deceptive. 

Equally unpsychological is the distinction between image 
and percept in terms of the functioning of the end organs and 
the nervous system. Yet this is a favorite distinction employed 
by many reputable authors. Miss Calkins,* for example, says 
that the physiological basis of imagination differs from the 
physiological conditions of perception . . . in the first place, 
by the lack of excitation of the peripheral end organs, retina, 

'See Psy. REv., Vol. XIII., p. 400. 

?Wilfred Lay (‘Mental Imagery,’ Monograph Supplement to PsycHOL, 
REv., Vol. II., No. 3, 1898), says, ‘ Mental images are quite as real as sensations 


themselves and play quite as important a rdle in our lives.”’ 
* Psychology, p. 187. 
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taste-bulbs and the rest. Miss Calkins furth@r states that ‘all 
elements of the image are centrally stimulated.’ Stetson ' like- 
wise defines the memory image ‘as the appearance in cons- 
ciousness under voluntary control of images without any sen- 
sory stimulus.’ James’ says in a similar vein, ** In common 
cases of imagination it would seem more natural to suppose 
that the seat of the process is purely cerebral and that the sense 
organ is left out.” 

Granted for the moment that these and similar distinctions 
between imagination and perception, based on the activity of 
the end organs and cerebral centers, are valid (and there are 
reasons, which I shall later point out, that do not seem entirely 
to justify such distinctions) these distinctions are primarily of no 
value to the psychologist. The presence or absence of excitation 
in the end organs and in the central nervous system is not some- 
thing to be directly observed, but is a conclusion drawn from the 
nature of consciousness itself. We must be able to make the 
distinction between image and percept in a given state of con- 
sciousness before we can make the reference to its supposed 
physiological correlate. Therefore to define the mental image 
in terms of the physiological process is to invert the true relation 
and to explain the more fundamental and ultimate in terms of 
the less fundamental and derived. 

Not only is this distinction between image and sensation 
fruitless as a working point of view in psychology, but it further 
seems to be in conflict with certain well-observed facts. It does 
not seem to be true that all mental imagery is confined to proc- 
esses of a purely central nature; on the other hand the periph- 
eral elements apparently play a very important, often a decid- 
ing part. Alexander ’* observes that some mental images follow 
precisely the same law as after-images, indicating a similar 
retinal excitation. 

Miller asserts that intense mental picturing of a primary 
color may so exhaust the retinal elements that the comple- 
mentary color may be seen when the eyes are open. In this 

1* Types of Imagination,’ PsycHoL. REV., Vol. III., 398-411, 1896. ‘ 


* Psychology, Vol. I1., p. 10. 
*H. B. Alexander, Psy. REv., Vol. XI., 319-338, 1904. 
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connection the experiments of Miss Downey’ are significant. 
She worked with subjects who knew nothing about comple- 
mentary color phenomena and reports that in four fifths of the 
tests a complementary color was obtained as the result of a 
mental image of a color. 

Haines and Williams’ found that subjective control played 
a very important part in the character and course of both after- 
images and memory images. Their study gave evidence ‘ of 
the interference of voluntary aroused subjective color impres- 
sions (memory image) with the after-image. The imagination 
product so nearly simulated the retinal product that it was mis- 
takened for it, and this in an individual who is by no means a 
strong visual.” These investigators believe that ‘all revival 
involves the functioning of the peripheral sensory apparatus to 
some extent.’ 

In visual Perception not only is the retinal stimulus involved, 
but also the motor adjustment to the object seen. There is good 
reason to believe that in visual z#agery the same motor adjust- 
ment plays an important part; in many instances it is perhaps 
the chief element inthe image. Slaughter * found in the mental 
recall of a circle, for example, a decided tendency to move the 
eyes around, if the attention was fixed on the circumference. 
If the center of the circle was imagined this tendency disap- 
peared, but then the circumference ceased to be clear in all its 





parts. 

Lange‘ maintains that all imagination depends on motor 
adjustment. Thus all the so-called centrally aroused mental 
processes are nothing more than sensations from motor organs 
and resultant feelings. The relation between attention and dis- 
tinctness of the mental image, which some writers point out, is 
doubtless due in part to the reinforcement of the image by 
kinesthetic sensations. Alexander says, ‘‘ Whenever an image 
is fixed in attention it becomes distinct in outline and seemingly 
filled with substance.” Again ‘‘ In imagery subject to voluntary 

'Psy. RkEv., Vol. VIII., 42-55. 


i *Psy. REV., Vol. XII., 18-40, 1905. 
°*A Preliminary Study of the Behavior of Mental Images,’ Am. Jour. of bwyck.. 


OF 1902, 526-549. 


* Philosophische Studien, 1V., 390-422. 
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attention the vividness is distinctly proportioned to the attention 
bestowed.” 

Slaughter, in his study of auditory imagery observes that 
in the case of his subjects ‘‘ the most important incentive to the 
production of sound images is without doubt movement of the 
organs of articulation, especially the throat muscles.” He 
further observes that the motor element of rhythm plays no smal] 
part. 

When we consider fields of mental imagery other than the 
visual, it is even more certain that sensory elements exercise a 
determining influence. In the writer’s own experience, which 
is strikingly poor in auditory imagery (indeed it is doubtful if 
he ever experienced a pure image of sound in the sense of a 
centrally aroused process), various accompanying sensory phe- 
nomena, in part those due to motor adjustment and in part those 
coming from bodily sensations in connection with the emotional 
accompaniments of tones, are the chief factors. In attempting 
to identify a tone he is constantly forced to appeal to non-audi- 
tory phenomena. High tones are generally recalled as located 
in the head; low tones as accompanied by a certain specific 
bodily resonance, but tones as such are not capable of revival 
without these secondary criteria. 

Whipple’ found in his subjects that clangs aroused ‘‘ a wide- 
spread reaction, adjustment of the organs of hearing, pleasant- 
ness or unpleasantness, visual, verbal, and other associations of 
considerable vividness and detail and organic sets of various 
kinds. ‘These supplementing processes help to give the audi- 
tory image an individuality.” 

Stetson found in a large number of subjects that sounds were 
reinstated in motor terms. James has also pointed out the ease 
with which a ‘kinesthetic image’ (?) arising from the vocal 
organs may be taken for an actual image of sound. 

From these and many other similar observations and experi- 
ments, it seems reasonable to conclude that kinesthetic sensa- 
tions (not kinzsthetic images) and other accompanying sensory 
phenomena are very important factors (in some individuals per- 
haps the only elements) in the so-called auditory images. 

1 ‘Diseriminations of Clangs and Tones,’ Am. Jour. of Psy., Vol. XII., 409- 
457. 
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When we turn to consider the images belonging to other de- 
partments of sensation, we find that their existence apart from 
a direct sensory experience is very doubtful. The recall of an 
olfactory or gustatory experience without the aid of a present 
sensation is by no means established. In taste especially there 
a are often present in the mouth actual gustatory stimuli which 
set up weak sensations which may readily be taken for images. 
Distilled water almost invariably gives the writer a bitter or a 
sour sensation, and in taste experiments with liminal solutions 
he finds extreme difficulty in judging whether these elements 
(bitter and sour) are actually present in the liquids tasted, or 
whether the taste is merely ‘‘in the mouth.” General olfactory 
images are quite wanting unless there be some actual odor 
present that serves as a basis for the recall. In this connection 
the experience of Titchener' may be mentioned. He finds it 
quite possible to recall various olfactory sensations while smok- 
ing a cigar, the odor of the tobacco furnishing a sensory basis 
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for the revival. 

Slaughter found that his subjects, when asked to recall cer- 
tain tastes, gave evidence of experiencing accompanying sen- 
sations in which movement of the tongue played an important 
part. With the attempt to recall salt there was a flow of saliva, 
with bitter a puckering of the mouth, and setting of the muscles 
with the movement of the tongue and an organic reaction. 
Sweet and sour likewise caused tongue movements. In the 
attempt to recall ammonia Slaughter’s subjects gave evidence of 
tension and feeling of irritation of the nostrils; while with alco- 
hol the breathing was a little irregular. 

In the case of dermal imagery it again seems highly prob- 
able that the suggestion of the experience is sufficient to initiate 
actual sensations arising in the skin. Slaughter observed that 
the recall of the feeling of plush gave a ‘ creepy’ sensation; of 
a clammy hand, a shudder and a feeling of repulsion; in the 
recall of hot water, organic and affective elements were present, 
accompanied by a cutaneous shudder and a shrinking sensation. 
Hence he concludes ‘‘ that the existence of dermal images in 
normal persons is extremely doubtful, and that the non-existence 





















‘Taste Dreams,’ Amer. _/. of Psy., Vol. VI., 505-509. 
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of the taste and smell images is practically certain. There 
never seems to be anything more than what may be called the 
intent (italics mine). There is a focusing of the associative 
complex and special emphasis of the distinctive factors that have 
attended the sense experience.” 

I have so far aimed to show that the attempt to define the 
mental image epistemologically, by distinguishing it from the 
object of sensation, in terms of reality; and the attempt to de- 
fine it physiologically, in terms of centrally aroused processes, 
are alike inadequate and of no great service to psychology. It 
remains now to discuss the third method of defining the mental 
image, namely, from the standpoint of the experience as such. 
A considerable amount of introspective analysis has been spent 
on the internal distinction existing between image and sensation 
since the time when Fechner' drew his classic distinction be- 
tween the mental image and the after-image. He describes the 
memory image as indefinite, washed out and lacking corpore- 
ality. It possesses no sharp boundaries and is not easily held 
in attention. The distinction in general has been held by many 
psychologists, who seem to regard the mental image as a weak 
and indefinite sensation, differing from the actual sensation in 
degree rather than in quality. This, indeed, is the view of 
Wundt, who finds no absolute grounds of distinction between 
the image and the sensation, and classes them both as the same 
kind of mental phenomena. Baldwin’ says: ‘* We are aware 
in consciousness of no peculiar marks of revived states by which 
to distinguish them from percepts, except that they are prevail- 
ingly of less intensity. . . . If we try to recall the taste of an 
orange we seem to have a kind of after taste on the tongue.” 

‘¢ The subjective difference,” writes James, ‘* between imag- 
ined and felt objects is less absolute than has been claimed.’ 
On the other hand, Ziehen holds that images are quite different 
from sensations. ‘* The idea of the sun is not merely a faded 
sun... . It is not a difference of intensity between the idea 
and the sensation, but above all a qualitative difference. The 
sensual vivacity characteristic of every sensation does not be- 


1 Elemente der Psychophystk, I1., 469. 
** Handbook, Senses and Intellect,’ p. 147. 
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long to the idea, not even in a diminished intensity.” James,' 
looking at this aspect of the question, says: ‘* There is between 
imagined objects and felt objects a difference of conscious quality 
which may be called almost absolute. . . . The difference be- 
tween the two processes feels like of one kind, and not as mere 
more or less of the same.” Both of the views possess, doubt- 
less, a certain psychological justification; yet both cannot be a 
correct introspective description of the nature of the mental 
image as distinguished from a sensation. It is true, as Wundt 
points out, that there are border-line phenomena in which the 
distinction between the image and the sensation is at the vanish- 
ing point. Such states occur when the sensation is very weak or 
the image unusually vivid. Onthe other hand, it seems equally 
evident that ordinarily in most departments of sense there is an 
actual qualitative difference between the mental image of an ob- 
jcctand a sensation of thesame. For example, I cannot persuade 
myself that my mental image of middle C, or of the taste of 
an orange, is merely a weakened sensation of the musical sound 
or of the taste of the fruit. In my ordinary experience my 
mental image of these objects has so little likeness to the actual 
sensm@@n that I can find no qualitative resemblances. On the 
other hand, my memory of the color violet is quite like my 
actual sensation of it. Indeed, I can often get an image of this 
color so vivid that it might easily pass for an actual sensation. 

The seeming contradiction between these two points of view, 
I believe, is only seeming, and can be reconciled by stating the 
nature of the distinction between sensation and image in another 
way. The apparent antagonism springs from the fact that there 
are doubtless two main sources from which mental image arises. 
Both are largely sensory. In one instance the sensory basis of 
the image is to be found in the functioning of the specific sense 
organ with which the mental image is concerned; in the other 
instance the sensory basis is not in the functioning of the sense 
organ itself, but in that of other related organs of sense and in 
accompanying kinzsthetic sensations, due largely to an at- 
tempted voluntary control of the image. In those cases where 
the specific sense organ is involved the mental image partakes 


' Psychol, I1., p. 70. 
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of the character of an actual sensation, in other cases the sen- 
sory nature is less inevidence. Thus it happens that in mental 
images of visual experiences there may be difficulty in distin- 
guishing the image from the sensation. When I imagine sugar, 
however, and have as a sensory basis for this experience not an 
incipient functioning of the taste cells, but merely a sensation of 
tongue movement or of the flow of saliva due to the suggestion, 
I am not so likely to find resemblance between the mental image 
and the actual sensation of sweet. 

The true introspective description of the mental image is not 
to be found in defining it as a weak, hazy and indefinitely local- 
ized sensation, although often it may take on this character, 
neither in defining it as an experience suz generis and unique, 
although at times (indeed perhaps generally) it appears qualita- 
tively different from the corresponding sensation. The defini- 
tion which this paper wishes to emphasize as the one which offers 
the least number of logical difficulties and agrees most closely 
with the verifiable facts of introspection can best be stated in a 
functional way by defining imagination as that activity of con- 
sciousness tn which an object of sensation ts expertenced as nol 
immediately present to the senses. In other words in order to 
have a genuine state of imagination there must be the direct ex- 
perience of the object not being actually before the senses. If 
this experience is lacking there is no true imagination and no 
mental image. 

This definition at once gives a clear distinction between 
imagination on the one hand, and perception, illusion, and 
hallucination on the other; a distinction which psychology has 
failed always to emphasize, which failure has led to confusion 
and contradiction. 

The subjective test can always be made. If the experience 
comes stamped with the quality which functions for immediate 
sensory presence of the object, then that experience is a percep- 
tion, true or false. If it is false it must be classed as an illu- 
sion or hallucination, but never as an image. It may happen 
that I know actually that the stamp of sensory presence is de- 
ceitful, as for example in the Zdllner illusion. This knowl- 
edge, however, does not make the experience imaginary. The 
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immediate revelation of consciousness in illusions of this char- 
acter is of the object existing as experienced before the senses. 
I may reason this experience as false, but the illusion does not 
vanish. Likewise the victim of an insane delusion may recog- 
nize the fact that his experience is false, but this again does not 
remove the delusion. The true mental image, on the other 
hand, has in this moment of consciousness that quality by which 
it is at once recognized that its object is not directly present to 
the senses. It may be that the physiological cause of the mental 
state is the functioning of some end organ through external or 
internal stimulation; it may be the image is due to the func- 
tioning of end organs other than those directly involved in the 
sensory experience of which the mental image is a revival; it 
may be correlated with kinzsthetic sensations, or possibly with 
the activity of cortical cells alone; the origin of the experience 
is not the vital thing for psychology. The significance of the 
experience as a conscious phenomenon is that which is impor- 
tant. Its value is determined by its meaning, not by its origin, 

If we inquire more definitely what is the meaning of the 
mental image as distinguished from the meaning of the percept, 
we may find it impossible to state briefly and comprehensively 
this difference, but that there is such a difference in meaning is 
evident when we compare the type of reaction aroused by the 
image with that called forth by the object of immediate sensory 
experience. On the whole the reaction to the object of imme- 
diate sensory experience is more direct, definite and sustained. 
This is evident when we consider the greater difficulty of hold- 
ing in attention the object of imagination as compared with the 
object of perception. But on the other hand, while the reaction 
to the object of imagination is indefinite and incomplete, the 
meaning which the image has is more complete and satisfactory 
than the meaning possessed by the percept. The former fits 
into my total purpose better; it has as a rule a greater signifi- 
cance in my thinking. It is less fixed, and does not come to 
me so clearly from without, and it finds its place more readily 
in the total flow of my consciousness. Still the choice which I 
exercise in its selection is restricted. It would, however, be a 
mistake to maintain that the image alone has meaning, although 
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its meaning is more complete than is the meaning of the direct 
sensory experience. It is more ideal. Because it thus finds its 
proper place more readily in consciousness, it has often been 
considered as finally subjective. This, however, is not so. No 
mental image is a mere creation of the individual mind. As 
has already been said, it is not entirely capricious and arbitrary. 
It has relations to a world of fixed realities, and although its 
object can be manipulated with greater ease than the object of 
perception, yet in so far as it has significance, the imagined 
object relates itself to a world of transmental values. On the 
other hand, the object of perception must possess to a certain 
degree the characteristics of the image; it too must in general 
find a place in the total flow of consciousness, and contribute to 
a certain extent to the ideal end of the thought process. At the 
two poles we have the image and the object of sense. The ob- 
ject of sense may be considered as entirely without meaning, 
while the image (divorced from sensation) would present a world 
of pure meanings in which thought found its complete internal 
satisfaction. But we never have in normal consciousness a mere 
sensation ; we havea perception, already partly tinged with mean- 
ing through previous experience ; neither do we ever have a pure 
image completely divorced from a world of sensory experience. 
The image is not absolutely spontaneous, but must to a degree 
conform to a world of hard facts in which it finds its final 
validity and justification. The image does not need to relate 
itself so directly and immediately to this objective world as does 
the percept, but an ultimate adjustment to such a world is nec- 
essary. The great difference is that in one instance the adjust- 
ment is immediate, in the other relatively remote. However, 
eventually both image and percept must justify their existence 
in a realm of actual, concrete living. The object of perception 
I must react to now in a distinct and definite way. I cannot 
postpone the action; I cannot make it conform more completely 
to my ideal strivings. The object of imagination demands no 
such complete and decisive action. I may suspend action; | 
may reform the image in more ideal terms to suit a more ideal 
reaction; but this postponement of my reaction is merely a Jost- 
ponement. The two worlds, the imagined and the real, are not 
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finally two worlds. Eventually the imagined must be realized, 
the ideal must be made a part of my concrete achievement. 


III. Mraninc As ADJUSTMENT. 
BY PROFESSOR T. L. BOLTON, 
University of Nebraska. 

The problem of meaning comes up in connection with the 
subject of conception. However no advance has been made 
when it is shown that meaning and conception are identical. 
Something more fundamental must be sought. This may be 
found in the instinctive reactions of the lower animals which 
reappear in the higher animals as adjustments and attitudes. 
The instinctive response that objects evoke are the meanings of 
the objects for the animals. There seems to be little doubt but 
that human beings tend to assume in the presence of objects 


attitudes or adjustments that are characteristic of the objects. It 
is then the attitude that gives meaning to the object. In this 
way an object may be given many different meanings and many 


different objects may get one and the same meaning. Let us 
take a given object and conceive it as fuel ; it will then be burned 
for heating purposes. Let us now conceive this same object as 
food and it will now be eaten. Again wewill conceive it as mer- 
chandise and place it upon sale, deliver or ship it to a customer. 
This object is commonly called ‘ corn’ and it has been con- 
ceived in these various ways in the western country. You sit at 
table and a piece of chinaware before you is conceived as a 
saucer and itis placed under your coffee cup. A few moments 
later the same piece of ware is conceived as an ash tray and you 
knock the ashes from your cigar into it. In each and every 
case the object becomes what it is conceived to be by acting 
upon it as you would act upon the object which it is commonly 
conceived to be. What the object means is determined by the 
adjustment that is madetoit. Leta child be asked what a given 
thing is and he will show what the thing does or what he does 
with it. Ask the same question of an Indian and he will give 
alike answer. Sign language is still in great part an imitation 
of a movement made by an object or of the movements made by 
a person in the presence of the object. 
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It should be mentioned here that Professor Dewey has 
worked out the view that the sensation is essentially a process of 
reaction to a stimulus. According to him stimuli get meanings 
through the reactions they evoke and the reactions are things in 
so far forth as they awaken sensations. A sensation is a stimu- 
lus-exciting-reaction process. ‘The speaker tried in the first of 
two papers to work out the same idea for perception and in the 
second paper the same for discrimination. ‘The latter piece of 
work was the occasion for being asked to take part in the pres- 
ent symposium. This work was upon the relation of passive 
pressure to muscle sense. The thesis here was that discrimina- 
tion rests upon getting one combination of peripheral effects 
from one object and another combination from another object and 
that these depend essentially upon the attitudes which are 
assumed in successive acts of discrimination. In lifting weights 
one adjusts himself suitably to the accomplishment of the work. 
If a small weight is to be lifted, the preparatory adjustment in- 
volves a small number of muscles; if it is a large weight to be 
lifted, a greater number of muscles participate in the movements 
of adjustment. The judgment of the heft will depend in con- 
siderable degree upon the feelings of adjustment that has taken 
place. The strains and tensions within the muscles act as 
stimuli to the various sensitive membranes surrounding them. 
The point of view is that one weight arouses one set of local 
signs and another weight arouses a different set. While the 
conditions are not the same in passive pressure discrimination 
they are not essentially altered in respect to principle. I quote 
afew words from ‘On the Relation of Muscle Sense to Pres- 
sure Sense’: 

‘‘Tf, however, one studies the effect of the pressure exerted 
by the cork used in these experiments from the moment it is 
applied, he will discover that the pressure is felt now in the skin 
beneath the cork, now in the increased area of content of the 
hand’s back with the support through the recession of the hand 
from the pressing cork. Again, on the skin, there will be no 
pressure at all, but a stretching of the skin, first in one radius 
and then in another running out from the cork as a center . . 
he (the reagent) will find that the heavier pressure may force 
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the skin down deeper and so excite new points among the in- 
ternal tissues. Perhaps the skin is depressed against a bone or 
against a tendon and so displaces it. Now knowing that this is 
a heavier pressure or that a heavier pressure is likely to be given, 
this change in the location of the stimulation will be attributed 
to the presence of a heavier pressure. . . . If these observa- 
tions be correct, and they are easily verified, it will be seen that 
a heavier pressure is different from a standard by the fact that 
different local signs are excited by the heavier pressure.” (U/nz- 
versity of Nebraska Studies, Vol. VII., pp. 187-8.) 

The local sign is here made the crucial moment in the proc- 
ess of discrimination. Touches upon different parts of the 
body awaken reflex movements of retouching or local twitch- 
ings, wincings and shrinkings. ‘The local sign arises through 
a reaction of one part of the body bringing this part into func- 
tional contact with the part that has been excited by the stimulus 
or it arises through the twitchings, wincings and shrinkings of 
the same part in their functional relation to the stimulus that 
has set up activity in the part. Thus each part of the body is 
bound up in its functional relationships with other parts of the 
body and all parts find their meanings through the reactions they 
invite in one another. The body may be looked upon as a 
a system of local signs —the mean- 





system of such reactions 
ing of one part or point coming out in the reactions of other 
parts. In such relations of stimulus and reaction as a single 
process emerges consciousness or such processes are conscious- 
ness. Any point of the body—any felt point—is found in 
the reactions of other parts, but these other parts become con- 
scious through the reactions that must arise in other parts when 
these parts serve as the points of stimulation. The local sign 
is the stimulus-evoking-reaction process reduced to its lowest 
terms. Such a process is an element or unit of consciousness 
and these units enter into composition in the various acts of dis- 
crimination. Every perception arises through a reaction that 
is characteristic of the object perceived. The meaning of the 
object, however, is not contained entirely in the adjustment 
that has taken place, but in other reactions that are about to 


take place. Each perception creates fresh situations and the 
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meanings implied in them will be revealed in other adjustments. 
An attainment of complete or absolute meaning is never pos- 
sible. This seems to be a general characteristic of conscious- 
ness, for it appears again in the behavior of the self. 


IV. TRUTH AND MEANING. 


BY PROFESSOR J. E. BOODIN, 


University of Kansas. 


In dealing with truth we are concerned, not with the imagery 
of the thought process, but with the consciousness of intent or 
direction. This is the essential aspect of the meaning, the 
imagery is a means or by-play. This sense of intent or direc- 
tion is a unique content, not analyzable into mere images and 
their elements. If so, the meaning would be a subjective com- 
pound, as associationism has always maintained. The image, 
whether concrete or verbal, is a way of fixating or making 
definite the otherwise vague intent. How far imagery is indis- 
pensable to the meaning process is a matter for psychological 
analysis todetermine. The focus of attention may be alternately, 
now upon the intent and now upon the imagery in varying 
degrees; and in some of the transitive flights of the process we 
may be so absorbed in the intent as to be oblivious of the imag- 
ery, while in other cases the focus may be just as surely some 
substantive bit of imagery which symbolizes the meaning. 
Psychology so far has emphasized the latter cases. 

The relevancy of the imagery to the intent obviously varies 
with the degree the meaning is concrete or abstract. In the con- 
cept of humanity, color distinctions cannot be irrelevant. They 
are part of the concrete meaning. The meaning of a melody 
can bea true meaning only when it reproduces the melody, 
while Kepler’s squares and Newton’s equations must be re- 
garded merely as artificial tools for fixating and communicating 
the meaning. In the hunt for a forgotten name, the throbbing, 
restless intent becomes even more important and the suggested 
imagery even more accidental. But whether the meaning is 
concrete or abstract, the intent-content is obviously the deter- 
mining aspect of the process and the only aspect to which the 
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truth conception is relevant. With this passing notice we must 
hand the analysis of meaning over to the psychologist. 

Having tried to define the concept of meaning, we must 
next try to fix the concept of truth. Here there is woeful need 
of differentia. In the first place it is well to keep in mind that 
truth and meaning are not coincident terms, as a good deal of 
the discussion of to-day seems to assume. Truth is only one 
species of meanings. Esthetic meanings, meanings of approval 
and disapproval, not to speak of the whole class of the more 
primitive perceptual meanings, do not involve the question of 
truth, and yet who shall deny that they are real meanings? 
The enjoyment of the symphony has meaning, as well as the 
testing of the hypothesis, but the meanings are quite different. 
What then constitutes a truth meaning? 

No greater confusion or lack of logical insight could very 
well be imagined than that existing at the present time in regard 
to the definition of truth. We are told that truth is something 
that has useful consequences. But castor oil, too, has useful 
consequences under certain conditions. Nor is truth useful 
under all conditions. We sometimes feel that we have to with- 
hold the truth of his condition from the patient for fear of jeop- 
ardizing his chances at a critical time. A father probably 
would not thank a truthful neighbor for enlightening his son 
as to his father not being all he is cracked up to be. A child’s 
idealizing of his parent seems, on the whole, a good thing. 
Only in Leibnitz’s best possible universe or within the compre- 
hensive maw of an idealistic absolute does it follow that what- 
ever is is good; and therefore that the true and the useful coin- 
cide. In a world as pluralistic and plastic as our socia: world 
is, it may very well happen that fiction is sometimes better than 
truth; and in the absence of idealization most of us would shrink 
into rather bony shadows. Deception may be an indispensable 
means to social progress. The fact that the true and the useful 
so often coincide and that the useful must largely furnish the 
inspiration for the true, must not blind us to the contradictory 
instances, such as the satisfying of curiosity or malice. Only 
the devil would tell the truth under some circumstances. Life 
is not all comedy. There are the tragic, slap-you-in-the-face 
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truths too, the utility of which lies at least beyond our ken. We 
cannot be said therefore to have defined the true by classifying 
it under the useful. 

Nor do we define truth by stating it in terms of ‘ satisfac- 
tion,’ even though satisfaction or fluency of some kind should 
turn out to be part of the nature of truth. I see no inherent 
wrong in trying to state truth in terms of our affective-voli- 
tional nature, as well as in intellectual terms, provided that our 
term define. We are not concerned here with the question, 
which is the more fundamental side — whether an hypothesis 
agrees because it satisfies or satisfies because it agrees ; psycho- 
logically either may be true. Our intellectual perception influ- 
ences our feelings; and there can be no doubt that our wishes 
and feelings influence our intellectual perception. Human 
nature is not divided into water-tight compartments. In either 
case we must speak in finite terms — what seems to agree and 
what zow satisfies. One side of human nature has no more 
finality than the other. In the long run, no doubt, only real 
agreement seems agreement and only real agreement satisfies 
the truth demand. This would of course include the cases 
where our faith, our affective-volitional nature, is a creative 
factor in making the agreement come true, as well as cases 
where the facts are indifferent to our faith, ‘‘ for who by taking 
thought can add one cubit to his stature?” But we are con- 
cerned now with what makes an idea true. And if we define 
truth in terms of satisfaction, we should at least state what kind 
of satisfaction or what sort of fulfilment of purpose, because 
otherwise we would not distinguish truth satisfaction from 
esthetic or moral or any other type of satisfaction. In these, 
too, we have selection, simplification and ideal construction; 
and yet these are not truth attitudes. What are then the differ- 
entia of truth ‘ satisfaction,’ if we state truth in terms of value?’ 
It is not merely what our ancestors felt or what our great grand- 
children are going to feel, nor is it determined by intensity or 
duration. It is not enough to state it as social value, because 
other types of value too are social. Nor must it be merely the 
satisfaction that truth leads to, because this need not be truth at 
all. It may be mystical trance or sleep. The value of truth is 
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not simply its use, as some writers seem to hold; but the feeling 
which characterizes truth or accompanies the truth attitude. 
And this attitude consists in the termination of the idea, pur- 
pose or expectancy in its complementary facts, the agreement 
of the particular hypothesis or suspicion with the reality which 
it intends or points to. 

To call this termination of search, this equilibrium of hypoth- 
esis or suspicion, thus terminating in evidence, ‘ satisfaction,’ 
needs qualification. This implies that truth is always a good. 
Yet in the uncertainty may lie the only hope, and never to know 
may be blessed. A man I know was a long time in uncertainty 
as to the suicide of his son. The alternative hypothesis kept 
him up, but the hypothesis of suicide finally terminated in facts. 
The man became a permanent melancholiac. The only ‘ satis- 
faction’ of such a truth is that it puts a stop to uncertainty ; that 
one dread alternative with its black emotion finally possesses 
the field. The intellectual ‘ satisfaction’ here runs counter to 
any moral satisfaction surely. It condemns the world as evil, 
so far as that individual is concerned. A man who has become 
addicted to opiates or passed through certain kinds of vice has 
a certain knowledge that the normal man does not possess, but 
such a knowledge is a doubtful good. 

The ‘ satisfaction’ of truth, then, is a coefficient of the ter- 
minating of an idea in a certain reality which it intends or sus- 
pects, hopes for or fears. It may be good or it may be evil or 
it may be mixed. It takes its coloring from the nature of the 
situation — the idea and its termination. In general it simply 
means equilibrium after doubt or intellectual re-adjustment, a 
termination of search and uncertainty so far as that particular 
hypothesis is concerned. Truth value gets its tinge from this 
particular agreement or termination. To speak of such termin- 
ation as fulfilment and satisfaction is born of the same undis- 
criminating optimism which exhibited the trophies at Delphi. 

Even in using terms of expectancy, as I have above, I feel 
that I have overstated the subjective ‘ leading’ of truth, for facts 
may be forced upon our acknowledgment which we can neither 
be said to have intended nor suspected. They may drop from a 
clear sky. 


In our pluralistic, changing world we do not always 
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have opportunity to plan for the facts nor even to suspect them. 
The facts sometimes select us instead of our selecting them. 
In the case of the news of our friend having perished in a rail- 
road accident, the news does not come as fulfilment of purpose. 
If so, we ought to be tried for murder in the first degree. Truth 
here means chaos, the defeat of expectancy. The particular 
ideational setting here is selected or forced by the environment. 
In most human lives the unwelcome, unintended facts are prob- 
ably as numerous as those planned for. Satisfied or unsatisfied, 
we have to accommodate ourselves to the new events. But if 
the hedonic value of truth is determined by the particular agree- 
ment of our idea with its reality, then the nature of this agree- 
ment with reality becomes the important thing to investigate for 
any real light on truth — its relation to its object and the manner 
of testing, rather than the hedonic tone of the psychological 
situation. The relation of truth to its object I have dealt with 
elsewhere." Here I wish to examine what constitutes valid 
agreement. 

Is there an immediate test of truth, the result of the mere 
inspecting of a meaning or proposition and without any need of 
examining its relation toa larger world? There always will be 
people, no doubt, who will insist upon the a frzor certainty of 
some propositions or axioms. But what do we mean by such 
certainty and what guaranty does it haver Some have found 
such certainty in the authority of the mystical illumination of 
certain moments. Even Professor James argues that such mys- 
tical illumination is authoritative for him that has the experience, 
even if not coercive over others. But he also admits, at least 
by his illustrations, that such a feeling of illumination, whether 
artificially or spontaneously produced, may be the merest non- 
sense. It would seem to be impossible, so far as the mystical 
states go, to judge between sense and nonsense; and therefore 
it is hard to see how such conscious states can be authoritative 
or valid in their own right in any epistemological sense. They 
may be satisfying and we may choose to abide by them, but 


‘See ‘ Time and Reality,’ PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, Monograph Series, No. 
26, Ch. IV., pp. 93, 94. Also ‘The New Realism,’ 7he Journ. of Philos., Psych. 
and Sci. Meth., Vol. 1V., p. 533. 
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that does not make them valid. The truth of such states must 
be found in their being socially applicable, in their ability to 
meet and organize the data of waking experience. A truth, 
valid only for the one who has it, can hardly be called truth. 
Rich as such states may be in emotional meaning; though they 
do transport the individual who has them to the seventh heaven, 
yet they are verified only as they agree with further experi- 
ence, as they permit of being translated into the prose of waking 
life. Mystical certainty simply amounts to saying that if a man 
feels that way, he feels that way, though it be the merest non- 
sense. Luminousness may be a part of the truth experience, 
but it does not make it valid. 

Others again have insisted, according to temperament, upon 
the dry light or upon the feeling of fitness or upon the cate- 
gorical character of certain propositions, especially the mathe- 
matical and moral. But this intuitional or categorical certainty 
is simply another name for believing a thing. Our belief may 
have an instinctive basis or it may be due to indissoluble asso- 
ciation; but in either event it does not prove anything, except 
that we have it. Even the categorical vehemence of a Kant is 
not sufficient to make traditional beliefs valid. The serious 
inroad upon the mathematical axioms, especially Euclid’s list, 
which seemed for centuries so categorically and dryly certain, 
should give us warning not to put our trust too implicitly upon 
traditional certainties. Axioms, after all, are generalizations 
from experience ; and however intuitive they may become in the 
process of individual and race history, they can be validated 
only with reference to the procedure of experience, individual 
and social. The @ prior certainty of the law of identity and 
the law of contradiction resolves itself into a hypothetical tau- 
tology apart from experience. If a thing or meaning is the 
same, it is the same; and if it is the same, it is not other. 
Whether there is such a thing as identity or not must be deter- 
mined by experience. Even our more positive ‘love for the 
wholeness of things,’ which is the root of scientific endeavor, is 
not valid except as it can be realized, however partially, in ex- 
perience. The immediate inspection of our ideas, therefore, is 
not sufficient to establish the truth of those ideas, except as we 
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are concerned merely with the Cartesian axiom of the ewx7stence 
of such facts in consciousness. It cannot furnish a final test 
of validity. 

The impossibility of conceiving the contrary carries us no 
further. This is true in all real belief. A man recently told me 
that he was so steeped in the doctrine of the Trinity that he 
could not conceive anything else; yet on questioning him I 
found that the doctrine with him was merely emotional, and had 
no intellectual significance. Sometimes these axioms, the con- 
trary of which cannot be conceived, have taken an entirely con- 
trary form in different minds. Hence the antinomies which 
men like Zeno, Kant and Spencer have used to discredit finite 
knowledge. Thus one holds that reality must be finite, another 
that it must be infinite. One holds that it must be infinitely 
divisible, another that it consists of indivisible individuals or is 
an individual whole. One holds that cause and effect must be 
identical, another that they must be different, etc. Men like 
Spencer simply lie down and allow themselves to be buried by 
such venerable contradictions. Each side of the antinomy 
retained its force for him, and so there was nothing to do but 
doubt his reason. And Spencer’s reason was very inadequate. 
How many of such musts, the contrary of which he cannot 
conceive, a man has, depends mostly upon his stupidity and 
lack of imagination. 

Validity can only be stated as the agreement of an idea or 
belief with its reality. The idea may be selective of the reality 
or the reality may force the idea. The feeling may be one of 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction, according as the reality we must 
acknowledge fits or thwarts our conative tendencies, but ’tis true 
whether ’tis pity ‘tis true or joy unspeakable. Nor does the 
psychological motive or interest, which prompts the search for 
the particular truth, alter the truth relation. Whether the motive 
for investigating the chemical properties of strychnine be those 
of inventing a superior tonic or of finding a new way of com- 
mitting murder, the truth as regards the properties remains the 
same. It has often been argued that, because the motive for 
seeking truth often lies in our affective-volitional nature, there- 
fore the test of truth lies in the satisfaction of this side of our 
nature. But whether our seeking for truth lies in our instinct 
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for gain, revenge, or sympathy, the test is precisely the same as 
though the motive lay in impartial curiosity or ‘love of the 
wholeness of things.’ In any case, truth consists in the tally- 


ing, whether coercively or constructively, of the idea with its 


reality. 

This agreement may be merely formal, if our cognitive pur- 
pose is merely formal. Our syllogistic reasoning is valid if the 
conclusion agrees, according to logical rules, with the premises. 
In order to have objective validity, however, more is needed 
than formal agreement or conceptual necessity. The novel too 
must be consistent. Nestor and Ulysses are beautifully self- 
harmonious characters. Truth, in the objective sense, must 
agree with a prior reality. Consistency with what? becomes 
the question. And it must be consistency with the reality 
selected or which selects us. This may be a philological root 
or a chemical substance or an earthquake. The scientific 
hypothesis is valid when it terminates in the experiences which 
it intends, when we must act as 7f it were true. Else it must 
be revised. But validity in any case means agreement, whether 
of ideas with other ideas, as in formal reasoning, or with facts 
of a perceptual and individual kind, as in concrete truth. 

When the agreement can be shared with other egos, we regard 
the validity as to that extent corroborated. ‘Truth is a social in- 
stitution, if not at the time of its discovery, at least in the long run. 
We are entitled to no private laws of logic nor to any private 
perceptions. When therefore the argument or the experiment 
wins the agreement of contemporary investigators or checks up 
with social experience, our scientific nervousness is greatly 
relieved. Social agreement has often seemed the final test of 
truth. Individual judgment seems insignificant, when pitted 
against the funded and approved knowledge of the race. 

But the individual sometimes proves wiser than the society 
of his day. What social prejudice prevents contemporaries 
from seeing, the chosen one of Jehovah sees. And he takes 
his stand upon his insight— sometimes reasoned, sometimes 
quite intuitional. Truth, therefore, not only must seem to 
agree zow within individual or social experience. ‘Truth must 
agree with the future. Social agreement, owing to the variable 
and complex character of human nature, need not cover the 
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whole field of the inner attitudes of the various individuals; the 
overtones of individual natures may vary vastly ; and sometimes 
individual variations, such as the great geniuses of mankind, 
may be prophetic of a higher level of social agreement, moral 
or intellectual. Individual and social selection are subject to 
cosmic selection. 

While we mean to mean what we mean, while our insight 
may satisfy us for the time being, this does not prove the ulti- 
mate validity of our present meanings. The historic method 
has emphasized nothing so much as the relativity of our finite 
view-points, individual and social. The evolutionary process, 
having set us our program by the categories which it has fur- 
nished, reacts upon our rational selection, transforms, elimin- 
ates or selects our individual and institutional purposes. The 
individual or social satisfaction of our meanings does not guar- 
antee their survival, not even with universal agreement, at any 
one time. No axioms could have been more universal than the 
geocentric view of the world and that of ‘an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth.’ Yet even these have not proved perma- 
nent. The process is ever furnishing new variations and, in its 
growing social complexity, is enforcing new survival conditions. 
The old science becomes mythology and the old conceptions of 
fair play vandalism. An idea or meaning, to be absolutely 
valid, must be tested by passing through the sifting process of 
the stream of human natures. Each generation must add its 
proviso of time. It must not shackle the future. Our present 
formal demands, growing out of our instinctive and social herit- 
age, must be treated as hypotheses, though not necessarily con- 
scious of themselves, to be tested by the ongoing of human 
experience, individual and social. ‘This stream of processes, 
moreover, is not a mere chance affair as regards its ultimate 
value and meaning, but determined by an objective formal con- 
stitution of the universe —the attribute of direction. This I have 
discussed elsewhere. 

Thus cosmic selection, which is responsible for our tenden- 
cies and demands, reacts again upon the products of the rational 
process. It determines what ideals or purposes shall have a 
place in the process in the long run. 

'See Jnternational Journal of Ethics, Vol. XVIL., p. 454ff. 


















KNOWLEDGE AND IMAGINATION. 


BY PROFESSOR J. MARK BALDWIN, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


I. 

In a recent publication,’ I have traced the development of 
knowledge, showing the moulding and remoulding of the con- 
tents that make up objects, as the mind comes more and more 
into possession of itself as a principle of inner control and end- 
seeking activity. We find through the course of mental develop- 
ment a growing mass of assimilating and acknowledging and 
intending process, calling itself the ego or self, over against a 
fairly stable, presented, recognized, body of objective stuff. 
This latter is found from the first to have marks that make it 
objective and in certain senses ‘ foreign.’ The whole movement 
is seen to be one of constant redistribution, with the relative domi- 
nance for consciousness itself of one or other of these two factors, 
called inner and outer ‘ controls.’ At one time and in certain 
modes, the inner assimilating factor seems to be held to the mere 
recognition of the external as an objective, common, confirm- 
able, and convertible ‘ thing,’ to which thought must be correct 
or true; at another time and in other modes the inner control 


factor seems to get the upper hand, and its selections, manipu- 
lations, constructions seem so free that little limitation of a 


foreign sort appears. 

The ins and outs of this movement are traced in the volumes 
cited with such detail that there is perhaps danger of losing the 
forest for the trees. Apart, therefore, from the relative place 
and function of these two factors at any one stage of the develop- 
ment, I wish now to signalize certain characters of the move- 
ment as a whole. The questions, as to how the variations are 
possible ; what the method of advance is by which the emphasis 


. 


' Thought and Things, or Genetic Logic, Vols. 1., I. Cf. the suggestive 
treatment of Professor A. E. Davies in the Jour. of Philos., Psych. and Sci. 
Meth., Vol. 1V., pp. 645ff. Professor Davies not only admirably states the di- 
lemma of theories with regard to imagination, but also indicates its instrumental 


role in epistemology. ISI 
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is thrown now to one side now to the other; why the dynamic 
character is there at all, and in what specific function within the 
movement it shows itself —these questions may well concern 
us. Of course if our work has been thorough as well as detailed, 
we should have a length-wise vista of the movement, and be able 
to see what is common to the great transition periods through 
which the objective consciousness normally passes. 

Taking the point of view of an outsider who casts his glance 
along the line of the series of objective meanings belonging to 
one mode after another, we reach a very striking and, I think, 
secure result: the result that the objective contents — the objects 
secured by consciousness — always may be and actually are 
treated in one or other of two clearly distinguishable ways. 
Every such object is either one of knowledge, recognized as 
part of the actual, the external, the true; or it is one of ‘ sem- 
blance ’ or make-believe, one to be toyed with, sembled or Einge- 
fiihlt, to get satisfaction from, to image for personal purposes 
and selective handling, with some measure of disregard of its 
exact place and relations in the sphere of the actual. The 
actual and the ¢maginative, the merely known and the usefully 
or playfully or zsthetically — in short the semblantly or imagi- 
natively — known, this is the one universal and ever-present 
contrast in meanings for cognition. 

Now a most interesting question is that of the play of these 
two motives. How does the semblant or imaginative reading 
differ from the actual or truthful? — and what roles do the two 
have in the great movement of knowledge onwards and up- 
wards? What is the relation between ‘ believe’ and ‘ make- 
believe ’? 

II. 

Our detailed results leave us in no manner of doubt on this 
point. We have to say — finding it one of the outstanding results 
of our detailed genetic research — that every cognitive content, 
every actual ‘thing,’ not only may have bat must have both 
renderings. And this not only because we actually find that 
each one does, but also because the mergings and reversals of 
one into the other turn out to show the very nerve of the process 
of development of knowledge. Consciousness finds nothing so 
fixed and static that liberties of an imaginative sort may not be 
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taken with it; and on the contrary no flight of imagination can 
be entertained — even with the slight degree of seriousness that 
attaches to mere semblance of personal value and interest — un- 
less it be in turn rooted in the actual andestablished. elzef mo- 
tives make-believe and make-believe engenders belief. The 
static, the given, the truthful everywhere finds its establishing by 
those imaginative means of discovery which in turn again accom- 
plish its undoing. The projections of will and desire have 
both their chance of fulfilment and their very body of mean- 
ing and motive only in the actual things that they interpret and 
idealize. 

Now when we formulate this by saying that the imaginative 
rendering is always the instrumental or dynamic factor, and that 
the actualizing is always the static or truth-recognizing factor 
— when this is said, we have not only a result that stands out 
everywhere in our detailed investigation, but one that throws 
light into the focus-point of current controversy. The instru- 
mental meaning is always and everywhere a re-reading imag- 
inalively, purposively, personally of an actual or truthful mean- 
ing, and the truthful reading is always and everywhere @ 
re-reading as common, stereotyped, actual of an tmaginative 
personal construction. 

In order to point this general statement, we may cite con- 
cisely certain of our main results. 

We find the earliest and simplest objects to be by no means 
mechanically made-up and ‘set’ things. They are shot through 
with the forming, intending, selecting or neglecting forces of 
consciousness. Totreat them as given and unchanging ‘ things’ 
is only one convenience — an important one to be sure — among 
many. ‘The uses made of things give them interest, and the 
interests mark off and circumscribe their meaning. Memory 
does about the same — it passes on the coin of such a convenient 
distribution. But the need of greater control shows itself in the 
presence of the brutalities of the external when treated thus 
carelessly. Not to distinguish between a gas-jet and a toy-fish 
is to invite a certain brutality on the part of Dame Nature. So 
there arises a way of getting better control, a way never to be 
again discarded. Images are ‘set up’— to make a long story 
short — ‘ semblantly,’ imaginatively, make-believingly. They 
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no longer make up just the one set of things. They come to 
have the likelihood of pliability, of further control for personal 
ends. What is known is treated freely under the head of varied 
interests and purposes. The great role of imagery appears in the 
play of imaginative constructions, relatively loosened-up from 
their actual place and anchorage. So then the fact, the actual 
thing, passes into the instrumental tmage, becoming a mere 
‘schema’ of further intent now read in and through it, to be 
again tried-on in the actual struggle with the world. 

This is the one and sole method of advance. How else could 
there be advance? The ‘semblant’ of the early play conscious- 
ness is the great freeing mode; it frees things from their rigid, 
one-meaning phase, sets them free to mean more, to mean 
whatever it is interesting and profitable to have them mean. It 
is also the freeing-mode for the self —the control that grasps 
the image, reads it as its dispositions, interests, utilities dictate 
it may or should be read, to bring new meanings to the issue of 
fact. Now all this experimentation, trying-on, trial-and-error, 
is the work of imagination, which projects the new selective 
readings out into the world of the actual. We make-believe in 
order that we may believe! 

This method, so conspicuous in the early movements of 
knowledge, again shows itself, doing precisely the same thing, 
at the critical stage of development that brings in ‘ general’ 
meanings as such. The general meaning is one of recognition, 
of the reading of particular things as having common marks’; it 
recognizes actual classes as made up by certain likenesses and 
difference among things. When we ask how this reading of 
the actual can be secured, how the classes are established, we 
must have recourse to the imaginationagain. The ‘knowledges’ 
we already have are used instrumentally under the urgency of 
our practical habits. The thing found in a relatively novel situa- 
tion is assumed, imagined, taken to be like other things which it 
suggests; the net of habit — a vague outline or scheme — is set 
for the new fact. The new is thus treated as if it were already 
assimilated, as if the old schema would fit upon it. So the 
imagination as schematizing, assuming, prospecting, experi- 
menting — in short as ‘ instrumental’ — gets in its work. Only 


'A type of meaning often ambiguously called ‘ universal.’ 
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thus, through the response in habitual ways, is the new item 
reduced and classified. The result is the modification of habit, 
the achievement of new accommodation, some addition to the 
fund of knowledge now salted down in the keg of the actual. 
Hereafter the class in which the object falls is known, the gener- 
alization has taken place, ‘he imaginative has been instrumental 
to the actual. The earliest ‘ presumption’ of the actual gives 
place to the experimental and imaginative ‘ assumption,’ only to 
pass back into the enlarged and confirmed actual again. 

The whole method comes to its critical and momentous role in 
the act or function of judgment. Judgment is just the issue of the 
same movement on a higher plane and under more advanced pre- 
suppositions ; this higher status and its conditions being so clearly 
marked that the term judgment should be confined to this 
case. What we may call the maturation of the contents of the 
psychic egg shows such remarkable movements then that— 
with the embryologists—-we may describe it as the appear- 
ance of new Anlagen of meaning. Dame Nature now says in 
effect: I will place a great burden upon the imagination, I 
will treat all the objective contents— images, memories, inten- 
tions, ideas: everything one can think about — as being within 
a single and individual mind, and segregate the functional 
processes, the efforts, strivings, dispositions — standing for 
inner control—§into the ‘self’ of this individual mind. Let 
there be a_ self-object dualism, an individualism of single 
selves, each having his own ‘ experience.’ This is what actually 
appears — and appears anew in every person that grows up to 
be a judging individual. ‘The movement is functionally present 
in the act of judgment; and on the side of content it is reflec- 
tion, a dualism of self and thoughts. Each such act of recog- 
nizing and acknowledging a content as a thought — that is, as a 
thought of a thing to which it is to hold true — each such act is 
an act of judgment. Judgment is movement of actualization, 
recognition, acknowledgment, following upon an earlier imagi- 
native rendering of a content in the same sense as proposal, 
suggestion, schema of what may be found actual. When it is 
found actual, it is held to as true; and that is judgment. 

Calling the great bodies of actualities thus accepted ‘ truths,’ 
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we see that they are simply confirmed imaginings, established 
prospectings. The imagination is here again instrumental to 
the establishing of the actual. The two controls are now ad- 
justed to each other through the mediation of ideal contents or 
thoughts. 

So then when, in talking about truth, we say that it is ‘ in- 
strumental,’ we are not careful enough. If is not truth that is 
instrumental, it is the imagination of something that may become 
truth. In its instrumental stage it is mot yet truth, for truth is 
precisely what it is instrumental to.’ But on the other hand, 
when we talk about the fixity and absoluteness, the given-quality, 
of knowledge and of truth, denying its essentially instrumental 
and human place and role, again we are not exercising proper 
care. Not only is all knowledge due to the imagination, having 
been in the first place instrumentally and experimentally set up ; 
but it is always in a process of flux and flow. And this gives it 
its main value; for thus it takes up continually its rdle of 
feeding the imagination for further discovery of fact and further 
control by the self. The mere telling over of actualities, the 
items of true and accomplished judgment, is hardly worth while, 
save possibly to the intellectual miser who loves the mere glint 
of his erudition; on the contrary, the real thinker is he who 
melts up the known in the crucible of hypothesis, of imagina- 
tive speculation, and draws out new models for common circu- 
lation. 

For this method of gaining knowledge by imaginative pro- 
specting still goes on in the mode of reflection; it becomes now 
the method of inductive and intentional research, the method of 
science. Induction is nothing more ; deduction is never less. As 
in the early stages it may be called ‘schematic’ or ‘ assumptive,’ 
an early sort of imaginative reading that is instrumental to 
acceptance, and later on it is called ‘ semblant’ or hypothetical, 
still imaginative in the same sense, so now in the mode of thought, 
where the method is explicitly adopted by the thinker himself, 

1What we mean when we say that truth is instrumental to action, is that 
ideas, besides being true — as mediating external control — and in consequence 
of their truth, also justify action—or mediate inner control. See Zhought 


and Things, Vol. I1., Chap. XIV., where the contrast between ‘knowledge 
through control’ and ‘ control through knowledge’ is brought out. 
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it may be called, ‘ proposal,’ suggestion, hypothesis, ‘ postula- 
tion’; but it is still the same in its essential place and rdle. 

The contrast between the two phases of the entire act of 
cognition, the ‘ actual’ and the ‘ imaginative,’ is seen in certain 
other larger results to which our enquiry has lead us. It should 
be emphasized since it enables us to expose a very general and 
hurtful confusion. We find that the knowledge found to be 
true, established — treated as in any way given, presumed, or 
presupposed, and not merely imagined — is always and inalien- 
ably for ‘common’ acceptance. It is ‘common’ both by 
virtue of its social currency, which is reflected in the growth of 
the individual’s judgment, and also by virtue of the fact that 
‘privacy,’ or lack of commonness, is a later and more special 
reading, which presupposes an earlier commonness. The very 
judgment that asserts a content to be private, also requires 
that this result be common in the sense that it is to hold for 
everybody.’ 

A similar remark may be made with respect to ‘ generality.’ 
All judged subject-matter, found to be true and actual — not 
merely imagined —is a ‘ general’ of some mode of repetition 
or recurrence of cases. A judgment always embodies a class 


‘One of the single results of my work that might be selected as giving it 
character is this, that knowledge is essentially and fundamentally common or 
social, not private. Asin my book Social and Ethical Interpretations, the sen- 
tence ‘the individual is a social outcome, rather than a social unit’ has been 
quoted as hitting off its result, so this aspect of the present work is hit off in the 
sentence ‘knowledge is common property, not a private possession.’ As the 
former of these sentences states the truth that is, in my opinion, finally to 
refute individualism in social theory, so the latter supplies the analogous refuta- 
tion of individualism in the world of truth. The question ‘how do we get 
together as citizens in a practical world?’ is now condemned as unreal and 
obsolete. We are together and only in social life do we become relatively 
separate — relatively private and independent selves. So the question ‘how 
can we know things together?’ is soon to be similarly outlawed. We do not 
have to come together to know; on the contrary, we become only relatively 
competent and independent in knowing things separately. The kingdom of 
life does not have to naturalize or matriculate its citizens ; on the contrary, it is 
the citizen of no-man’s-land who has lost his birth-right. So the kingdom of 
truth has no matriculation examinations; its process is, on the contrary, the 
separation from its body of the individual who insists on privacy and eccen- 
tricity. The normal citizen in this kingdom is the person whose competent 
private judgment is also and at once the sign of his social fitness. See 7hought 
and Things, Vol. II., Chap. III. 
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meaning, and acknowledges the particular object or thing as 
belonging in aclass. Even the assertion of the singularity of 
an object we have found to require at least the generalization 
of the recurrent appearances of that object, whereby its identity 
and persistence — meanings requisite to its individuation — are 
acknowledged. 

We see, therefore, that both commonness and generality — 
the need to be true for everybody and the need to be recur- 
rent and reapplicable to different cases or appearances — always 
attach to knowledge of the ‘ actual’ and ‘ truthful’ type. 

But when we examine imaginative constructions — those 
defined above as instrumental and prescriptive, those by which 
the mind does its prospecting for ore in the cosmic mine — we 
find that both these aspects of meaning, these shadings of intent, 
disappear. Such a content is imagined just by a return to 
the individual’s personal process. ‘To be sure we imagine a 
thing ‘ as holding ’ — that is just what we mean by calling such 
a meaning ‘semblant’: it has the ‘ semblance’ of truth — but 
that is very different from believing that itdoes hold. What the 
individual projects into the world, prescribes for true, intends 
to secure, is motived by the impulse to get on further with 
knowledge. If it were already common and general, estab- 
lished and true, where would be its further instrumental and 
developmental role? The ‘will to believe’ is very real, and 
very useful in just this instrumental way ; but a content so willed 
is not atruth generalized and commonly accepted. On the con- 
trary it is personal and selective. Truth is recognized as what 
ts, as repeatable, communicable, salted down in the body of 
tradition, science, language, social embodiment of this sort or 
that; what is willed, on the contrary, is the imaginative schema 
charged with the force of that one personality who wills it, finds 
imagined fulfilments and satisfactions in it, and perchance by 
faith and enthusiasm sets in motion the influences that secure 
its final confirmation and acceptance as true. 

Imaginative constructions then show the return into personal 
and prospective form. In the imaginative rendering there is 
a new moment of personal intention which gives the content 
further instrumental and experimental value. 
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It results also that such an imaginative construction has ele- 
ments of ‘ privacy.’ So far as it is the preferential reading of 
someone’s imagination — a form set up to fulfil personal interest 
and purpose — it is the only such. It is thenas a whole playing 
a role that no other, no one’s else imagination, can then and 
there play; and this is part of its instrumental force. 

This result, that thinking can not be read in terms of its 
accepted results alone, that is, as a body of common and imper- 
sonal objects or truths, but must also and always be read as *‘ pro- 
posed” by a selecting and prospecting function—this result holds 
all through the operations of logic, as I have tried to show (in 
Vol. II). Every thought is a personal projection and proposal, 
no less than a universal and common proposition. An instru- 
mental and utilitarian intent attaches to the most abstruse and 
seemingly a prior7 principles that the human mind is ever 
called upon to recognize.’ 

We are now in a position to make certain remarks on the 
relation of the two phases of cognitive process to one another, 
bearing in mind especially the controversies that are now in the 
air. It is of interest also to trace this relation in the modes of ex- 


perience that are in some sense hyper-logical or post-reflective, 
that is, genetically later and larger than the strictly discursive or 
logical. Withthis our published investigation has notso far dealt. 


IT. 


Of course, when we use the word ‘ instrumental’ we raise at 
once the question of ‘ends,’ either psychic ends or objective 
ends; for what is instrumental must be instrumental to some- 
thing. Soanother and very important question arises which we 
may state in somewhat this form: granted that it is by the use 
of the imagination that knowledge goes beyond what is already 


‘I think this method of reaching a thoroughgoing instrumentalism of 
knowledge is the only one that gives sound results ; but it must be admitted that 
itis a double-edged sword ; for the instrumental aspect is what it is just because 
there is a body of truth, general and universal in its force, which is used as the 
instrument of advance, and which is further extended by the use of the imagi- 
nation — albeit, of course, in its origin it also was experimentally established. 
The truth imagination is instrumental to, is as important as is the imaginative 
construction that is used as instrument; it takes both to make up the whole. 
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established, what are the termini, the end-states, the fulfilments 
to which this process points and which it secures? 

Here we come upon the current distinction between the 
‘scientific’ imagination, whose end is the furthering and com- 
pletion of knowledge, and what may be called broadly the 
‘artistic’ or ‘ creative’ imagination, whose end is some form 
of appreciation, satisfaction, realization, or fulfilment. The 
ideal of the former is discovery —the advancement of knowl- 
edge, the completion of truth. As to the other, it is not so easy 
to say in a word what its ideal is; and it is with a view to 
making certain introductory distinctions that I raise the point 
here. 

If we say that the end of the scientific imagination is ‘ truth,’ 
describing it and the interest that motives it as ‘ theoretical, then 
over against this there is the exercise of the imagination as in- 
strumental to some form of ‘ good.’ This, with the interest that 
motives it, we may call utilitarian or in a broad sense ‘ practi- 
cal.’ Now what is common to both these, as being imaginative, 
is that they do not terminate on what is established and actual 
but, by virtue of their imaginative forward reach, go beyond it. 
They have a certain prospective anticipatory reference. They 
show in common the development of the control by the self over 
its materials; not simply the recognition of the several modes of 
the actual in which the self has to allow and accede to another 
control apart from itself. The theoretical or scientific imagina- 
tion prospects for new facts, for additions to knowledge; and 
the utilitarian imagination prospects for results that may in some 
way minister to the advancement of appetite, affection, disposi- 
tion, conduct. The latter is most clearly seen in the use of 
the imagination in defining the prescriptions of duty and in out- 
lining the policies of economic or other worths. The further 
question then arises whether these two modes of imaginative 
procedure exhaust the cases, whether there are other types of 
cognitive construction which either set up strll further ends, or 
in some way reduce the duality disclosed by these two? 

There is a type of imaginative cognition, I wish at once to 
say, that does not allow of description under either of the two 
foregoing headings ; a type which is motived not by the interest of 
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completeness of knowledge or thought, nor yet by the interest of 
seeking satisfactions or working practical effects. There is a way 
of treating a content, usually and properly called ‘ esthetic,’ that 
we may properly describe as both over-logtcal and over-practical. 
It is the burden of current zsthetic theory — the involvement of 
the self with an object in a way that does not deny its truth nor 
discard its use, but which does not find proper fulfilment either 
in its truth or in its use. One of the latest and best discussions 
of the interest involved is that of Mitchell,’ who calls it ‘ in- 
trinsic,’ as opposed to both ‘ theoretical’ and ‘ practical.’ This 
mode of imaginative operation calls for detailed investigation. 
All the recent work on ‘semblance’ and ‘ Einfiihlung,’ on the 
subjective side, and on esthetic ‘ objectivation’ and ‘ social- 
ization,’ on the objective side, is grist for the mill of such a 
research. 

The outcome of my investigation,’ broadly stated, is that in the 
esthetic mode of experience so defined we have the only inkling 
of the way that the self-reality of inner control which is the postu- 
late of the voluntary, the worthful, and the thing-reality of exter- 
nal control which is the postulate of knowledge, of truth, can in 
the process of experience ever come together. We have seen how 
they get apart; it is in the development of experience as cogni- 
tion. Each of the cognitive modes, perceptual, conceptual, logi- 
cal, sets up, as is its nature to, a reference in which the ‘real’ 
for it, z#s veal, isfound. But in each case 7/s real, not the reali, 
is postulated or presupposed, since the control that is discov- 
ered is the outcome of this or that special stage of psychic func- 
tion. The protest of the imagination is always against finality, 
against partiality as among these modes of ‘ real’ meaning. 
Its own ideal is on the contrary one of completeness, of 
reunion; it gives us the ‘ real’ which is absolute in the sense 
that its object is not relative to — does not fulfil—one type of 
interest only. 

In the esthetic interest and in the constructions it motives 


and enjoys, certain synthetic characters are evident which show 


''W. Mitchell, Zhe Structure and Growth of the Mind, 1907, Lect. VIII. 

*To appear in Vol. III. of Zhought and Things. Cf. the work of Dr. W. 
D. Furry, The 4ésthetic Experience, etc., Monograph No. 36 of the PsycHo- 
LOGICAL REVIEW (1908). 
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at once that a resort to unintelligible feeling, as found in mys 
ticism properly defined, is not justified, nor is a resort to a one- 
sided rationalistic or voluntaristic postulate —as often seen in 
the history of thought. The esthetic content is always cona- 
tive or appreciative, inasmuch as it is selective and end-ful- 
filling ; but it is also always cognitive and intelligible, inasmuch 
as it is always semblant and imitative. As being, in its stage 
and place, the legitimate reading of both sorts of interest, intel- 
lectual and practical, it is never a state of pure absorption and 
loss of personal consciousness in an ‘ ecstacy’ of feeling. Nor 
can it be considered an outburst of the ‘ passional nature’ that 
simply wills its own end, since it is emotionally ‘ disinterested ’ 
on the one hand and idealizing on the other hand. It absorbs 
the content in the self as the principle of realization of both 
knowledge and will, at the same time that, as being a state of 
the merging of dualisms, it has the immediateness of feeling. 
If we use the word ‘contemplative’ to describe the cognitive 
aspect of the zwsthetic consciousness, it should have this full 
meaning. The self ‘contemplates’ a content when it reads it as 
ideally truthful and so real for knowledge, and also as, in its 
own mode and meaning, ideally worthful, and so real for will; 
and in this union of controls the earlier mediation of remote 
‘realities’ gives place to an immediateness of the real in feeling. 
The object of contemplative interest is thus not only an object, 
but an object that embodies and fulfils the self. The self is re- 
alized in it, and the experience becomes one that may be called 
absolute in certain senses now to be briefly indicated. 

1. The relativity of dualistic controls is abolished in such an 
act of contemplation, since the reading is one in which both truth 
and will —the external and the inner control factors — are held 
in a common fulfilment. This goes beyond the individuation of 
the self and its object as ‘ general ’ and ‘ common,’ since in it com- 
mon and general objects come to genuine personal expression, 
and the singular self both realizes a content that is universal and 
is realized in it. 

The resulting immediacy is one that can be at once dissolved 
by the shifting of the interest to any one of the partial strands of 
meaning — the cognitive, the conative, etc. — just as white light 
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can be resolved into its component colors. On account of this 
possibility and tendency the esthetic is difficult to characterize 
although so rich in actual content. We have here to work out 
the criteria of the zsthetic commonly known as objectivity, re- 
lation, universality, etc., all aspects of the content as derived 
from knowledge that is common, universal, and externally con- 
trolled; as well as its characters as worthful, pleasant, self-re- 
alizing, which attach in turn to the subjective control factor. 
The esthetic is absolute then in the two-fold sense that its object 
is at once over-truthful and over-worthful. 

2. Again the esthetic is absolute in that it annuls the 
finality of the readings of reality given in the several partial 
modes — presentative, judgmental, volitional, ethical, etc. — 
while not denying the relative validity of each. It represents a 
form of positing which can be negatively rendered only in a prv- 
vative judgment. ‘This and nothing else,’ not ‘this and not 
that,’ is the formula for negative esthetic meaning. This indi- 
cates that the esthetic meaning is properly neither epistemolog- 
ical — since it is not subject to logical opposition — nor axiolog- 
ical— since it does not lend itself to specific predications of 
worth. Of course, the relational exclusions of logical state- 
ment apply to zsthetic content when the intellectual interest 
succeeds the intrinsically contemplative. So too the imperative 
negative, ‘I will this whether or no’ of the volition that is less 
responsible, and the categorical imperative ‘it cannot be dif- 
ferent’ of more responsible volition, may also come forward. But 
each such interpretation reinstates a partial fulfilment only, with 
a corresponding dualism and mediation. /sthetic negation on 
the contrary deprives the object of mediations and attachments 
of allsorts. It finds the object a detached, ideally truthful, and 
self-fulfilling whole, whose negative rendering by any positive 
exclusion would only reinstate the assertion of a partial motive 
and a relative point of view. Assuming Spinoza to be right in 
his dictum, definitio est negatio, we may convert it and say nega- 
tio est definitio; and the relativities of logic are upon us. The 
esthetic on the contrary is not relative as being thus negative, 
but absolute as being over-negative or completely privative. 

3. Finally, the esthetic experience erects an ‘ absolute’ 
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object in another sense. Its characters are not found at one 
stage only of experience. It does not have the limitations that 
belong to one stage, and lack the motives that are found in other 
stages. On the contrary the meaning set up in imaginative 
semblance is that of personal ideality and objective self-complete- 
ness at whatever stage of development the experience arises. 
The semblance of play is unifying of the dualisms of its mode ; 
it is also privative of all partial fulfilments; it is thus absolute 
in intent and force for consciousness. So with the semblance 
of explicit wsthetic experience; it means the same thing in 
whatever mode of reference it is found. Its function as being 
immediate over against all partial and dualistic modes of actu- 
ality renders it an experience of what is identical and universal. 
Whatever new dualisms may arise in the progress of experience, 
the semblant or imaginative reconciliation is already intended ; 
its role is everywhere the same. We may then discard any 
‘absolute,’ which has its justification through the postulate of a 
single mode —as say the ‘ rational,’ which attempts to reach 
absolute ‘ being,’ where ‘ being’ is a formal and logical category, 
or the volitional, which postulates ‘ absolute’ purpose or will 
which, so long as it remains purpose or will, fails to realize the 
‘other’ or end set by the intelligence. Such efforts destroy the 
zsthetic absolute as such. The esthetic object is ‘ absolute’ 
both in the sense of transcending the relativities created by the 
postulations of such partial interests and also in the sense 
of anticipating in its return to immediacy all possible comple- 
tion or enlargement of meaning. Its meaning is immediate 
and self-contained and always the same. It is not relative to 
any mode, but is identical through all ; it unifies the progressions 
of the genetic series as well as the dualisms of the cross-sections 
or structural contents everywhere. While arising therefore to 
fulfil a genetic role, and as a factor in a dynamic movement, it 
yet discounts all such movements ; in this sense it is not dynamic 
but ‘identical’ in its meaning. While the esthetic object as 
content is genetic and particular, its meaning for experience is 
over-genetic and universal. 
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IV. 
In conclusion I may venture a remark on the subject of 
realism and idealism. It is evident that on our method, each 
meaning found to be, for the process that gets it, in some sense 
‘real,’ is zpfso facto in that sense and for that mode real. A 
being having perceptual consciousness only, would have his 
perceptual ‘real world.’ So the judgmental consciousness 
reaches certain ‘ real’ spheres of reference, external and inter- 
nal; these are real in the sense that objects thought of as really 
in them are in them. The results are true. So the postulates 
of the moral and religious life, terminating on realities of the 
sort that higher personal relations require, are ‘real’ for this 
mode of function. 

Now to try to get back of this and ask what is really real, 
is simply to attempt what each of these modes has already 
once attempted — to construe all experience in some one mode 
of the real. The ‘ontologically’ real is simply that which 
satisfies the logical or theoretical interest. The ‘ practically’ real 
is that which satisfies the postulates of ethics and social life, 
whose worth-system is entered into by activity rather than by 
thought; it is but another resort to a single mode. Our method 
on the contrary is the comparative one; it aims to find out why 
there are all these ‘real’ modes each doing its own work and 
setting up its postulate. What do they signify? Does experi- 
ence itself reach any adjustment of them? What does this 
scheme of ‘ realities’ mean — this relativity of reals —each of 
which so clearly stultifies itself by calling itself ‘ absolute’ ? 
Our conclusion is that each of them, despite its pretentions, 
belongs to a mode of developing experience; each has its in- 
strumental role. But this allows us, also, to find the way that 
experience itself universalizes its partial and instrumental in- 
terests in a mode that imaginatively unifies the realities of its 
knowledge, its will, and its self-feeling in a more modest but 
more significant ‘ absolute.’ Allowing each mode of psychic 
function its chance to make out what ‘ real’ it can in its own 
way, we find that the esthetic mode of realizing gets the only 
meaning that can be called in any intelligible sense abso- 
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lute.. The word ‘realize’ as popularly used, indeed, suggests 
a more adequate experience than the ‘ finding real’ by logical 
proof, or the ‘ assuming real’ of practical life. 


1 The question of philosophy may be put as that of the interpretation for 
theory —that is, for thought — of the «esthetic meaning. This is our final 
problem. It is too large to be taken up here. It should be said, however, that 
such an interpretation again takes us back to the attempt to say something 
about reality which shall utilize the esthetic content, and the conclusions just 
stated are fundamental to further construction in that direction. 
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SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS: A STAGE IN THE 
EVOLUTION OF MIND. 


GROUP 










It is said that animals are conscious, man alone is self-conscious. 
The aim of this paper is to show that between the merely objective 
consciousness characteristic of the lower animals, and the individual 
self-consciousness that we find in ourselves there is another type of 
mentality which may be called group-consciousness, or more explicitly, 
group self-consciousness. My thesis is that the earliest notion of a self 
is the group of which the individual is only a member, and that this 
thought of a group-self, which perhaps has a beginning among ani- 
mals that live in flocks and herds, comes to be the predominant mode 
of consciousness among primitive mankind, and that this has served 
as an important stage in the development of the individualized self- 
consciousness characteristic of modern man. 

My attention was first called to this problem by a passage in E. J. 
Payne’s History of the New World Called America.' Incidentally 
in the midst of a lengthy discussion of the similarities between the 
languages of the Americans and the peoples of eastern Asia, Payne 
remarks as follows: 

‘¢The fundamental personal conception is an ‘our’ or ‘ we’ in 
which ‘my’ and ‘I’ are included but not distinguished. It is col- 
lective; it regards certain human beings as forming a group, and this 
group as including the members. This natural collectivity of meaning 
seems to be illustrated in the songs of birds and cries of gregarious 
animals. Language, we cannot doubt, arose in the group. Its first 
effects, then, would probably express the relations of things and 
thoughts common to all members of the group at the same time; 
and this would be conceived by each member as affecting not merely 
himself but all his co-members. . . . In general, the personality of 
language may be regarded as originally collective and its original ex- 
pression as a collective ‘we’ or ‘our.’ . . . All the less comprehen- 
sive forms of number, indeed, if we read archaic grammar aright, have 
been attained not by extension from the ‘I,’ but by selection from an 
original collective ‘ we,’ representing the aggregate personality of the 


‘Vol. II., p. 2o0r. 
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food-group, and thus including the undistinguished ‘1’ of the speaker 
for the time being.” 

According to this view language begins as the expression of the 
common thought and feeling of a group; the first self to be distin- 
guished from the not-self is the group, the common subject of this 
common feeling. Payne offers no further justification for his view 
than such as is found in the probabilities of linguistic origin and cer- 
tain grammatical peculiarities especially in the pronoun of the first 
person plural which are widely extended among the early inhabitants 
of Asia, the Pacific islands and the Americas. 

There are, however, many other facts of primitive life which 
point in the same direction. The modern investigator finds that the 
savage, far from being the noble freeman of which the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries dreamed, is a member of a tribe completely 
enmeshed in a web of custom. This tribal custom, in which the 
savage lives and moves and has his being, is to his mind no man-made 
code. It is ordained and established by the supernatural ancestor of 
the tribe and is no more subject to change than the laws of nature. It 
is not only sanctioned by unwavering public opinion and nameless re- 
ligious terrors, but conformity to it is necessitated by the very psycho- 
logical make-up of the savage himself. Born and bred in the tribal 
atmosphere, the very limitations of his own thinking hold him to the 
course of life marked out by tribal custom. His imagination and his 
will can but reflect the common thought and feeling of his tribe. 
This is his only social copy. Individuality is not yet born and the 
only self the savage knows is the tribal self. This is shown most 
clearly in the earliest forms of responsibility of which we have any 
knowledge. If crime is committed on a member of one tribe by a 
member of another, the individuals concerned are not considered; the 
one tribe demands reparation from the other tribe. Numberless in- 
stances might be cited from the investigations of ancient law to show 
that not only among savages is responsibility tribal rather than indi- 
vidual, but well up into the barbarian and semi-civilized races we find 
a sort of clan or group responsibility occupying the place which per- 
sonal responsibility holds among civilized and modern nations. 

We find a somewhat similar state of affairs with respect to prop- 
erty. The earliest person to hold property is not the individual 
person, but the group person. The tribe holds its common hunting 
ground, and the clan holds its flocks and herds and area of tillable 
land as a common possession. This communal holding of property 
still prevails in village communities in many parts of the world. As 
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in legal matters, so in property affairs, the only person that early man 
seems to contemplate is the group self and not the natural individual. 

Again we find the same mental attitude manifested in religion. 
Primitive religion seems always to have been a tribal affair and never 
an individual one. A man’s religious duties consisted in taking his 
part in the established rites and ceremonies of his tribe. The god 
worshipped is the god of the tribe, and the divine favor sought is the 
good of the tribe. No one is seeking to save his individual soul; he 
has not yet discovered that he has a soul of hisown. As De Coulanges 
and others have pointed out, the established religions of Greece and 
Rome were civic rather than individual concerns. But alongside with 
the established civic religion of the Greek City States, there developed 
the movement which we now know as the Mysteries. This was the 
beginning of individualism in religion. Into these religious associa- 
tions men entered voluntarily and by a process of initiation (it is prob- 
able that the word ‘ mystic’ means initiate) while one was born into 
the established religion of his native city. Not till the Greeks had 
attained to a high degree of civil liberty and a considerable conscious- 
ness of individuality did these mysteries arise. They are interesting 
to us as the earliest manifestation of the individual spirit in religion. 
Thus early customs with respect to responsibility for crime, with respect 
to property and religion, all show evidence of minds dominated by a 
group consciousness rather than an individual consciousness. It is 
the tribal self rather than the personal self of which primitive man 
thinks when he thinks of self at all. 

If in the early ages of its career the human mind took the form of 
a group self-consciousness, should we not expect to find to-day survi- 
vals or recapitulations of this primitive attitude? As a matter of fact, 
we do find abundant survivals of this early mental condition. Such 
survivals would most naturally be looked for among the less intelligent, 
less educated, and more youthful part of the community. The gang 
instinct of the hoodlum element in our cities easily illustrates this. 
In fact all the manifestations of the mob mind that have received so 
much study of late may well be regarded as survivals or as an ativistic 
recrudescence of a primitive mental type. The Freshman in the cane 
rush thinks not of himself but of his class; he is the true son of primi- 
tive man who thought not of himself but of his tribe. Thus the 
crowd psychosis of to-day is but an occasional reversion to the group 
consciousness which was the predominant mental attitude of early 
man. 


If, now, as this paper has sought to show, the first form of self- 
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consciousness was a consciousness of the group self rather than of the 
individual self, this will help us materially in determining the evolution 
of the moral nature in man. We may be constrained to many socially 
useful modes of conduct by instinct, public opinion, the force of the 
law, the sanctions of religion, but such influences, however useful they 
may be biologically and socially, are after all not moral. Moral con- 
duct as such is self-imposed conduct. It must therefore involve self 
determination, self-judgment, and is possible only in a being who has 
reached the stage of individual self-consciousness. We need not look 
then for any instances of the moral consciousness in the lower animals. 
We cannot even expect to find a moral consciousness in primitive 
man until the human mind has broken through the cake of custom. 
Not till it has emerged from its primitive attitude of group conscious- 
ness and man has begun to think of himself as an individual, can we 
expect to find a moral consciousness. With the birth of self-con- 
sciousness comes the birth of conscience, for the being who knows 
himself cannot fail to exercise self-determination and self-judgment. 
The moral consciousness is a necessary function of individual self 


consciousness.? 
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